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CHAPTER I. 

' O friendly to the best pursuits of tnati, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure passed !' 

In a retired village in Monmouthshire lived 
Farmer Wilmot and his wife. They were in- 
dustrious^ worthy people, and resided on a neat 
little farm, which was at once their means of 
subsistence, and a constant source of occupa- 
tion and pleasure. 

Although their resources were very limited, 
their wants were proportionably small, for 
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£ BESIGNMENT TO PHOVIDEMCE. 

children were not among the blessings which 
had been bestowed upon them ; and this was 
B drawback to their happiness ; aa although, 
bad they been possessed of offspring, their 
labours must have been much heavier, and 
many a haiil struggle would they have had 
to support a family ; stil! regrets would mingle 
themselves with those feehngs of gratitude with 
which they viewed their peaceful situation, 
and all the tranquil happiness it afforded them. 
Placed in a sphere of life, where the world, 
and what is falsely termed the world's plea- 
sures, fail to fix and captivate the mind, the 
heart looks with more ardent longing for those 
objects of natural afiection on which to lavish 
that tenderness and love inherent in every vir- 
tuous bosom ; and it was with many a sigh 
that Jane Wilmot contemplated the blooming 
children of her neighbours ; at times inwardly 
exclaiming, ' Oh ! if it had pleased God to 
have blessed me with a child, what happiness 
it would have been to me, to have worked — to 
bave toiled unceasingly for it; no exertion, no 
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SINGS OF CONTENTMENT. 3 

labour could have been irksome with so dear 
an inducement !' 

[owever, notwithstanding these occaBional 
UTS, Jane Wilmot was too right-minded 
"Sid pious to give way to a spirit of repining at 
tlie divine will of Him who appoints all things ; 
she felt that every event was arranged by an 
Almighty hand, and therefore submitted to her 
fete with cheerful meekness, recailing to her 
thoughts, with gratitude, the many blessings 
she already enjoyed. Indeed, she was a happy 
woman ; happy in the possession of an excel- 
lent husband, with good health and strength to 
assist them in their labours; and, although they 
were poor, hitherto they had never been in 
need. 

■lane Wilmot had formerly been in the ser- 
t of a lady of high consideration, on whom 

' was her peculiar duty to attend ; besides 
being employed in offices, which evinced the 
confidence her integrity merited. Her good 
tjualities had quickly gained for her the esteem 
of her mistress, who manifested the interest she 
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had excited by zealously seeking to improve 
the natuial intelligence of her mind ; and by 
inculcating those precepts of religion and piety 
without which she well knew her mental ac- 
quirements would be unprofitable. This excel- 
lent lady died very suddenly, and Jane was 
thus deprived of a sincere and valuable friend. 
James Wilmot had been many years her fellow- 
eervant, and an attachment had long subsisted 
between them, 

A legacy to each from their late mistress, 
and some savings of their own, enabled them 
to many ; and, having stocked a small farm^ 
though in a very limited manner, by unceasing 
industry and good behaviour tliis worthy couple 
contrived to live on with tolerable comfort and 
success. Jane and her husband were always 
neat and respectable in their appearance, while 
their house, by its order and cleanliness, 
equally betokened the propriety of their ideas. 
The little garden surroundmg their dwelUng, 
arranged with the taste they had not failed to 
acquire in the service of their refined and 
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lamented mistress, was a perrect paradise 
sweets ; and it was their dearest recreation 
work in it, or with honest pride to di 
their garden treasures to their kind friend ai 
frequent visitor, Mr. Neville, the clergyman 
the parish. 

The village of Fairbrook was particularly 
favoured in having for its pastor such a man 
as Mr. Neville, to whom his parishioners were 
his dearest objects of interest — their welfare,, 
his heart's most fervent desire ; and, while h^' 
sought by the earnestness of his precepts so iXi- 
enlighten their minds and sanctify their feelings, 
that they might taste of that happiness which 
the world can neither give nor take away, he 
was not unmindful of their temporal concerns ; 
and, with the advice his superior intelligenc9 
enabled him to afford, and the pecuniary assist- 
ance a well-economized income left at his dis- 
posal, he rescued many a grateful villager from 
the embarrassments incidental to an agricul- 
tural life. 

Farmer Wilmot and his wife were perhaps 
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^^H the two persons of his humble flock for whom 

^^V he felt the hveliest interest; for it rejoiced his 

^^H kind heart to witness such real worth — such 

^^1 true and sioiple piety : and after he had visited 

^^1 them in their quiet and pleasant dwelling, he 

^^H would return home with that pleasurable feel- 

^^^1 ing in hig boBom, which a good man feels in 

^^^1 witnessing conduct bo praiseworthy, and hearts 

^^^1 Bo pure. 

^^H Jane Wilmot was loved thronghout the ril- 

^^^1 lage ; and even the envy which at times finds a 

^^^B shelter in the breast of the rustic as of the 

^^^P courtier, was hushed and tongue-tied by her 

^^^ unfaihiig kindness and unassuming manners. 
Her love for children led her most frequently 

^^^ to those houses of her neighbours that were 

^^B inhabited by those endearing beingB which her 

^^^1 own heart told her every virtuous mother must 

^^^^ regard as blessings. Attached by her tender- 

^^^P ness, every child loved her; and if sickness 

^^^ attacked any of them, Jane was always to be 
found by the sufferer's bed, assisting the 
mother and acting as the nurse. Farmer WU- 
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mot used Bometimes almost to chide her for 
dius spending so much of her time; and 
would good-naturedly reproach her for em- 
ployments which he fancied must take her 
from necessary occupations at home : but she 
would always stop his chidings by saying, 
' Oh ! James, you must only scold me when 
you find that I have neglected one single 
duty :' and so scrupulous was she in fulfilling 
them all^ that he was immediately silenced; 
and only stifled a feeling of regret that the 
child upon whom she lavished her caresses 
was not her own. 



THE GIPSIES. 



' I see a column of slow risbg imoke 
O'erlop the lofty wood, that sVirts tht 
A Tagabond and useless tribe there ea 
Their miserable meal.' * " 



Close to the fann which Fanner Wilmot 
rented waa a. long and retired lane. It was, 
unfortunately for him, the resort of gangs of 
gipsies, and many were the petty depredations 

I which they committed on his property. How- 
ever, so generally kind and humane was the 
farmer known to be, that perhaps he escaped 
better than his neighbours ; for even these 
lawless people in a manner respected him ; 
and farther than trifling misdemeanours, he had 

r not much to complain of. He thought that as 
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a CbrisUan, it was his duty to be kind to every 
fell ow-c Feature, however weak and erring ; it 
was not for him to turn his back upon the frail ; 
and, pitying the condition of these miserable 
people, he never wantonly persecuted them, 
and even occasionally assisted them by allow- 
ing them to mend his kitchen uteiisils, buying' 
from them baskets or mats, and showing much 
benevolent considemtion should sickness have 
overtaken any of the gang. 

One day as Jane Wilmot was returning 
home JTom taking a basket of fresh-laid eggs 
to a gentleman's house, whose park-gates were 
situated not very far from the extremity of the 
lane, her attention was attracted by a spectacle 
which greatly shocked her kind heart. A 
troop of gipsies had lately encamped in the 
lane ; and the rough covering to a wretched 
hovel which had been hastily erected, was 
drawn aside, with the view, it appeared, of 
giving air to an apparently dying female, to 
whom the extreme sultriness of the day seemed 
e additional cause of suffering. >l 
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Mrs. Wilmot drew near, and asked some 
questions of an old crone, who was bending 
over the afflicted creature, and learnt that the 
sick woman was in the last stage of a decline, 
which was the reason of the sudden halt of the 
gang, as it was supposed not many hours could 
elapse before she breathed her last. 

Jane beheld with much emotion a little 
cliild, apparently about three years old, who 
was crouching close to the dying woman. 
The infant was pale and thin, but its beauty 
was Btill most striking, as it turned its large 
black eyes with shrinkiag fear upon the ad- 
miring Mrs. Wilmot. Clusters of dark curl- 
ing hair hung over, and formed almost her 
only covering ; while her delicately formed 
mouth, with a rosy under-lip as yet unfaded 
by fiunine, completed the singular loveliness of 
infantile attraction. 

'What a beautiful creature!' exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilmot, most intently observing the 
child — ' will her father take care of her when 
her mother is dead V 
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' As for tliat matter,' answered the old woman, 
' I don't much know. I wish the useless little 
baggage might die with the woman, for the 
good it will be tons : — get along, you nasty crort 
brat,' pursued the hag, giving the poor babe s 
kick ; for it had begun to cry, probably suffer- 
ing from hunger — ' I wish our eyes had nevef 
lighted upon you, for you have never bee& 
much profit or pleasure.' 

' Poor miserable little creature ! ' exclaimed 
Jane, taking the little girl into her arms, and 
tenderly looking at her ; ' how I pity you ! — 
what would I give to take you home with me, 
and be henceforth a mother to you ! ' 

The child, attracted by her gentleness and 
mild countenance, laid its head upon her 
shoulder; and when Jane wished to put her 
down, in order that she might return home, 
clung to her and wept bitterly, 

Jane mingled tears with hers, and could not 
repress them during her walk home. The 
image of the poor ill-treated child was before 
her eyes, and when she met her husband, she 
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12 FARMER wilmot's goodness. 

told her story in most pathetic teims, adding — 
' The idea of the treatment this poor baby will 
receive when her mother is dead really distracts 
me. Oh ! James, if you could but see what an 
interesting lovely creature she is ! ' 

Farmer Wilmot, who always sympathized in 
his wife's feelings, promised to accompany her 
to the lane, and to endeavour to ascertain whe- 
ther the father of the child was equally devoid of 
humanity or tenderness as the old gipsy, which 
there was too much reason to apprehend ; and 
in the evening they sallied forth, taking with 
them some gruel and other comforts for the 
sick woman. 

When they drew near, several of the gang 
were sitting round their evening repast, consist- 
ing of poultry, — it was not unreasonable to con- 
sider as the spoil stolen the previous night from 
some neighbouring hen-roost. They were fero- 
cious-looking beings, and Jane shuddered as 
fihe approached thera. She inquired respecting 
the sick woman, and was told that 'she was 
as bad as she could be.' They drew near the 
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wretched pallet, which had been formed for 
her with straw covered with a few dirty rags. 
Death was viBible upon the countenance of th( d 
ealferer. The little girl was fast aeleep, herl 
head resting upon the lap of her mother. A J 
heated tluBh animated her pale cheeks; hei 
beautiful ringlets nature had arranged with tht 1 
truest grace about her forehead ; her long dark J 
eyelashes were fringed with tears ; and as she I 
lay, one little bare shoulder bore the marks of 1 
mde violence, being bruised, as if a heavj I 
hand had roughly used it. 

Jane pointed to ihe child, and thefarmi 
almost as much affected as his weeping w 

The dying woman lay apart from the rest of 
the gipsy group, and Jane and her husband 
found themselves alone with her. ■ m 

She looked at them, and motioned with bee 1 
hand for Jane to stoop down, that she might 
Bpeak to her. Jane knelt by her side — death 
is always awful to the beholder, and she felt 
that now she saw it surrounded by all its worst 
honors — a soul about to take its departure 
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from this earth under such circumstaoceB ! 
Where was the hope that supports the Chris- 
tian ? — alas ! not here. In darkness the unfor- 
tunate woman had lived — in darkness she must 
die! 

The dying gipsy whispered in low broken 
phrases, ' That poor child — what will become 
of it whem I am dead ? — they will want to gel 
rid of it — perhaps murder it — she has no father 
here — Brian hates it. He says the child may 
get him hanged — he stole it — ' Here her 
word? were interrupted by a dreadful spasm 
suddenly seizing her, 

Jane called for help, and in one minute the 
gipsies surrounded the woman ; but she was 
dead.' They suddenly grasped the child, and 
threw it at a distance : Jane could contain her- 
self no longer. 

' Give me the child,' she cried in agony ; 
and turning to her husband, with streaming 
eyes and supplicating action, she sobbed, 
' Oh ! my dear husband, let me take her home, 
and be a mother to her. We may be certaia 
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the Almighty will bless our undertaking. Con«* 
aider the happiness of saving perhaps a soul 
from everlasting destruction. What will be the 
fate of the poor infant if she is left with these 
dreadful people ? If her life be spared, how 
will she be brought up ? Poor innocent babe, 
she will be taught to be wicked ; and I am 
sure from her sweet countenance she is not so 
by nature. Do, dear James, grant my request. 
We shall never miss the little she will cost us. 
Oh ! no ; God will assist us, and this act of 
humanity will increase rather than diminish t)ur 
means. Do not hesitate — shall we offer to take 
her?' 

James looked grave and irresolute ; he longed 
to grant his wife's request, and yet he felt that 
they were about to take upon themselves a 
heavy responsibility. 

' I wish,' he said, ' we could first consult 
Mr. Neville.' 

'Well, go, dear husband, and ask his ad- 
vice,' Jane replied quickly, sanguine as to the 
results ,* ' I will remain by the child until you 
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return— but pray do not be long, for I tremble 
at the looks of these terrible people.' She 
then seated herself apart from the gipsies, and, 
taking the poor little girl in her arms, lulled it 
again to rest. 

The gipsies were busying themselves about 
the corpse of the dead woman ; and seeing that 
Mrs. Wilmot, far from watching them, was 
heedless of their proceedings, while centering 
all her attention in the child she held, they 
allowed her to remain in tranquillity until 
her husband returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Neville. 
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CHAPTER III. 



* There are these angels sent by heaven to guide 
Our earthly barks through time's deceitful tide ; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity — ^benignant three ! 
Charity fairest — follow Charity !' 



Jambs Wilmot found Mr- Neville disen* 
gaged^ andy in much haste and agitation^ told 
him the purport of his visit. This excellent 
man was much interested by the account he 
gave of the destitute situation of the child^ and 
willingly accompanied him to the lane» where 
they found Jane, with the poor baby asleep 
upon her knee« 

Mr. Neville was struck with the beauty of 
the little girl, and equally shocked by her 
emaciated and neglected appearance. Jane 
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renewed her entreaties that she might be al- 
lowed to take charge of her ; and so earnest 
were her solicitations, that Mr. Neville joined 
with her in hoping that James would yield to 
her wishes. It was no difficult matter to oh- 
tain his hearty concurrence in the benevolent 
plan ; for from the first his heart inclined to it, 
although a fear that the step might not be a 
prudent one had for a moment made him 
hesitate. They had now only to speak to the 
gipsies. 

Mr. Neville requested the father of the child 
to approach them : a man of a most ferocious 
appearance came reluctantly forward. 

' You are the father of this child ? ' inquired 
Mr. Neville. T—' May be I am,' gruffly replied 
the man; * bad luck to me!' 'Will you 
object to part witli her, and allow this good 
woman to take charge of her, and bring her up 
as her own child?' continued Mr. Neville, 
while Jane waited in dreadful suspense for the 
reply of the brutal gipsy. — * Ay, and thank 
her too; but — ■' hesitated the ruffian, 'I must 
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have my price - for her : the little good-for- 
nought should bring me some price for th& 
trouble she 'b been to my dead missis there.' 

Mr. Neville, thoroughly disgusted, and more 
than ever anxious to take the child out of such 
hands, offered him a sovereign ; and telling the 
man that he did not intend to give him any 
more, desired Mrs. Wilmot to go home with her 
charge ; — an order she with the most heartfelt 
joy obeyed ; and pressing the sleeping treasure 
to her bosom, she with rapid steps had nearly 
reached the farm, when she was joined by a 
young gipsy girl, who, out of breath, begged 
her for an instant to stop. 

' Oh ! ma'am, I have run so fast, just to ask 
you to let me have one more look at poor little 
May. I heard you were taking her away ; and, 
poor heart, I am the only one in the world who 
ever was kind to her.' 

Mrs, Wilmot willingly paused, and the good- 
natured looking gipsy girl affectionately kissed 
the sleeping child. ' Ah ! poor May,' she 
said, ' a hard life you have had ; and I am 
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glad you have found a kind friend. Good bye 

— goodbye' — and, again kissing her, she wiped 

a tear, which the parting seemed to call to her 

bright black eyes, and ran back to join her 

companions. 

Mr, Neville remained still with the gipsy 
group to give further orders. He desired them 
peremptorily to leave the neighbourhood by the 
morning, promising to defray all expenses of 
the funeral if they would decamp without 
delay. 

The carpenter of the village speedily con- 
structed a shell for the body of the deceased 
woman, which was conveyed to the poor-house, 
and by the next morning the gipsy tribe had 
finally departed. 

On Jane Wilmot reaching her home, the 
little girl, whom we shall now call ' May,' 
awaking from her deep sleep, opened her large 
dark eyes, and gazed fearfully around her. Her 
first impulse was to cry; but the mild, kind 
looks which met her timid glancee, almost im- 
mediately checked her grief; and a nice basiu 
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of bread and milk, which her new protectress 
bad prepared for her, was devoured by the 
poor finished babe with the utmost eager- 
ness. 

Jane then hastened to take off the filthy rags 
with which poor May'a emaciated body was 
scantily clothed, with some little reluctance cut 
off the thick and matted curls which covered 
her head, and then washed her completely with 
warm water ; and so gently and kindly did she 
perform this office, that the child, though evi- 
dently unaccustomed to such a process, submit- 
ted to it without murmuring. 

Many tears did Jane shed when she saw the 
pitiable state of the poor child's body, as, added 
to filth and neglect, evident marks of savage 
treatment were to be discovered. She was 
almost crippled from ill usage, while her little 
form, thin and wretched in the extreme, was 
covered with innumerable scars, which, though 
slight, bore sad evidence of the cruelty she had 
undergone : however, one scar on her forehead 
^eemed to attest greater barbarity than all the 
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rent, and had been apparently inflicted by some 
sharp instrument ; for although it was easily 
■perceptible that the wound had been made 
some length of time back, still it was so indeli- 
ble as to promise to accompany het down to 
the grave : — a grave Jane almost feared her 
fragile chare;e could scarcely be long preserved 
from. 

• Poor darling child ! what you have suf- 
fered! — Did they beat you very hard?' she 
inquired of the child ; who replied, looking 
round as if she almost anticipated the repetition 
of their savage treatment, ' Oh yes ; beat me, 
and kicked me ; nobody loved me but mammy 
a little, and brown Bet.' 

After the child was made thoroughly clean 
and comfortable, Jane placed her in a little bed 
which she had made close to her own. It was 
quite a matter of surprise to see how imme- 
diately the little girl conformed herself as it 
were to her new position. She seemed as if 
renewing old habits, instead of acquiring new. 
A Eweet happy smile was on her countenance 
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when Jane kissed her, and laid her down ; and 
the beauty of the expression of her features 
when she fell asleep, lighted up by that bright 
flush which generally accampanies the slumber 
of children, can only be imagined by those who 
have gazed on that most touching sight, the 
heavenly tranquil sleep of a lovely child. 

Jane hung over her in silent rapture, and on 
hei' knees implored that a blessing might be 
vouchsafed on her by that gracious God, whose 
property is ever to have niurcy. She prayed 
also that her undertaking might be sanctified 
by His Almighty protection, and that the little 
destitute girl might grow up to be an honour to 
the holy name of Christian, and thus form the 
pride and happiness of her adopted parents. 

After this pious duty was performed, Mrs. 
Wilmot's thoughts again turned to the temporal 
necessities of her chaise, and she began to 
reflect how she should clothe her new-found 
daughter. As for the rags which had partially 
covered her, they had been immediately con- 
-- signed to the fire. Whilst she was considering 
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which of her own garmeDts she should cut up 
to fiiroish clothing for little May, she heard a 
gentle tap at the door, and soon beheld the 
welcome form of Mr, Neville, accompanied by 
bis siater Mrs. Villars. 

They came laden with two complete suits for 
the little stranger, of which they always kept a 
store for the village children. Jane conducted 
her visiters to the bedside of the child, and felt 
happy in perceiving they were equally moved 
and interested as herself by the appearance of 
the sleeping babe. 

Her brother had told Mrs. Villars of the 
wretched plight in which the infant had been 
found ; and on seeing its present peaceful and 
improved state, she could not resist taking the 
hand of the excellent Jane, and offering com- 
mendations for that active charity which, under 
the blessing of her God, had taught her thus 
.to rescue a suffering fellow-creature from a 
condition of hopeless misery. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Though I could read the books of prophecy. 

Withdraw the yeil of heavenly mystery, 

Though Science led me through her various way, 

And I had power, power fiom above, to ,say, 

* Remove, thou mountain '/ — this were nought^ and I 

An useless nothing, without Charity/ 



As the whole transactions^ related in the 
foregoing chapter^ had tak^n place in so short 
a time, and as no ope, but the persons already 
mentioned, knew any thing of the circumstances 
attending the manner in which little May be- 
came domesticated in the family of Farmer 
Wilmot, Mr. Neville and his sister considered 
that it would be advisable to keep the details 
concerning it as quiet as possible* 

The Wilmots lived very much to themselves ^ 
never entered into the gossip of the village, and 
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had few intimate friends; therefore they hoped 
to escape without many questions ; and it was 
agreed that they should merely say, with 
reference to May, that they bad adopted her ; 
determining to decline all other explanation 
should farther inquiries be made. 

Of course rumour and curiosity were busy 
for some little time, and many were the con- 
jectures formed upon the mysterious arrival of 
our little heroine : however, it proved like all 
other novelties, a ' nine days' wonder,' and 
finding that no light was thrown upon the 
matter, surmise at length wore itself out, and 
the Wilmots were left in peaceful enjoyment of 
their newly-acquired child. 

Every day inspired these good people with 
more love for this little foundling ; the sweet- 
ness of her disposition developing itself, in 
proportion as confidence and happiness dawned 
upon her feelings. 

At first she was timid and shrinking to a 

fearful excess, and weakness and fever, brought 

n evidently I 
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Spirited ; but kindneBs and cleanliness soon 
brought the roses into her pale cheeks ; her 

beautiful eyes began to beam with happiness, 
and her lovely hair growing again in clustering 
ringlets, rendered her beauty of a character 
almost unearthly. 

Jane watched her returning health with the 
anxiety of a mother; and indeed no mother 
;ouId be more adored by her child than she 

,s by little May : it appeared as if all the 

Fection of her nature was brought forth by 
the warm beams of kindness which emanated 
fTOm the benevolent countenance of Mrs. Wil- 
mot, who, indulging in all the endearing ten- 
derness to childhood, so natural to her bosom, 
and which was rendered atill more active by 
the recollection of what she had rescued her 
from, felt a happiness of which she could have 
formed no previous conception. 

What a beatified virtue is benevolence !— It 
is a precious tie existing between man and man, 
as children of one common father, — a tie wholly 
unaffected by difference of age, Btation, kin- 
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dred, or country, and over which the artificial 
distinctions of a vain world have httle power. 
If we consider our blessed Lord simply in his 
human character, how bright — how lovely and 
engaging does this particular virtue appear ! 
And, when contemplating, with adoring vene- 
ration, the tenderness of His compassion — the 
activity of His benevolence, let it be remem- 
bered that these are imitable virtues. We can- 
not, like Him, recall the fleeting soul to its 
earthly tabernacle ; we cannot say to the angry 
wave, ' Peace, be still ! ' but we may all 
cheer, and sooth, and be kind one to another. 

Jane had ever acted the part of the good 
Samaritan, and now she reaped the reward of 
her habitual charity, for every morning she rose 
with greater alacrity and happiness. She had 
indeed now an incitement to exertion ; and 
what a real interest she felt in possessing a 
child which in every respect seemed to her ma- 
ternal bosom all her own ! Kind as her hus- 
band was upon the occasion, she was sensible 
she ought to strive never to let him find that 
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her precious May was ever an incumbrance 
to him ; therefore with increased dihgence and 
exactitude she laboured in the performance of 
every duty. She counted too with greater 
eagerness her eggs, watched with an anxious 
eye the well-doing of her poultry, beheld with 
gladness the rich milk yielded by her cows, 
and was more than ever desirous that her 
butter should be of the finest cjuality. She 
always found a ready sale for these articles at 
the Hall, as the housekeeper declared that 
Mrs. Wilmot was the cleanest and most honest 
dealer who ever approached the house. 

It was from the Hall also that Jane had 
occasionally been supplied with needlework, 
and she now anxiously inquired for further em- 
ployment of that nature. 

'How is it,' said Mrs. Smith, 'that you 
are so very desirous for work ? — I hope you 
are doing well at home ? ' 

' O yes, thank you, ma'am," Jane replied, 
slightly blushing at the housekeeper's remark ; 
'every thing goes on as well as our hearts 
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could wish ; but we have taken chaise of a 
little girl, and I feel that I ought now to work 
more than I used to do, when we had no one 
to think of but ourselves.' 

This hint was sufficient for the good woman. 
She made interest with the ladies' maids, and 
w^ork poured in upon Jane from many quar- 
ters, so that every Saturday night she returned 
home from the Hall with a little treasure, which 
she with joyful pride counted out before her 
husband, whose kind and honest heart glowed 
with satisfaction and gratitude in the possession 
of so excellent a wife, while he rendered her 
equally happy by evincing as. tender an interest 
in their pretty charge as occupied her own 
affectionate bosom* 
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* 'Tis sweet, in journeying through this vale of tears, 
To gather its &ir flowers ; to pay and prove 
Blessings and sympathies, and acts of love, 
And so to sink into the lap of years.' 



^Ir» Neville and his sister, whose feelings 
from the first had been greatly interested in 
Mrs. Wilmot's little protegee, as time went on, 
still continued sensible to her irresistible, though 
infantine attractions; indeed, she was a child 
whose every act gave the fairest promise of 
excellence ; and, as she grew in years, evinced, 
with a mind full of vigour and intelligence, the 
unusual accompaniment of a heart of rare and 
$weet simplicity. 
. Many werQ the conversations which took 
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place between the brother and sister upon the 
subject of the child. It was evident from the 
dying words of the gipsy woman, and the 
unnatural behaviour of the reputed father, that 
there were the strongest reasons for believing 
she was in reahty a stolen child. This at first 
had been a subject of great disquietude to the 
Wilmots, who by the idea felt their possession 
of the little May rendered an uncertain one ; 
but by degrees it passed wholly from their 
minds, and they almost ceased to remember 
she was other than their own dear offspring. 
But it waa very different with Mr. Neville, 
though he kindly avoided alluding to his sus- 
picions to the farmer, on whom they could only 
inflict an useless anxiety ; and every day both 
the pastor and his sister became more and more 
convinced that the little foundling came of no 
common parentage. At times they fancied that 
perhaps the romance of her story gave rise 
to these surmises ; but when they beheld her 
every action marked by innate elegance, and 
witnessed her high-bred, and, what some 
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might have termed, aristocratic appearance, 
they felt inwardly persuaded these were the 
legible stamps of superior birth. Her dehcate 
feet — her long and taper fingers — her beau- 
tifully turned bead— her symmetric and swan- 
like neck — were, they well knew, traits 
almost pecuhar to the patrician daughters of 
the land; and how was it that all this exclusive 
cast of loveliness united itself in the form of the 
lovely-bom May? Her disposition, though 
truly tender and affectionate, was retiring, 
sensitive, and shy ; and it was not difficult to 
imagine that in a different sphere of life, with 
another system of education, some shades of 
haughtiness might have mingled themselves 
with the otherwise gentle qualities of her heart. 
Now such feelings were never called forth : to 
her village-companions she was ever kind, 
though evincing no inclination to form or 
cherish with them any intimacy ; but to her 
father and mother, and her kind friends Mr. 
Neville and his sister, faer affection was ardent 
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in the extreme, and seemed to centre in them 
alone. 

For Jane Wilmot her attachment was so 
deep — so absorbing, that even at her young 
age, it approached almost to enthusiasm : 
towards her adopted father it took the cha- 
racter of an affection at once tender and rely- 
ing ; while again, with the tact of a delicate 
mind, she early evinced for Mr. Neville and 
his sister a most touching sense of veneration, 
mingled with a grateful love. 

With regard to Mr. Neville, it was impos- 
sible for him to be known without exciting the 
liveliest feelings of respect, admiration, and 
attachment. In the early part of his life he 
bad travelled much, and had stored his mind 
with information and those acquirements, which 
now, in the calm and even tenor of a clerical 
life, afforded him a never-failing source of 
interest and pleasing recollection. 

It had not been Mr. Neville's original inten- 
tion to have entered holv orders. His love of 
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travel and research, and the benefit which his 
delicate health derived from a residence in a 
warm climate, had given him a distaste to a 
profession above all others calculated to suit 
his pure and amiable mind. 

Circumstances, however, gave a new impidse 
to his ideas. His sister, justly beloved by her 
brother, was in want of a home. Her husband 
had died suddenly, and left her with scarcely 
any resources. Devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, the heart of the widow appeared to be 
almost broken ; and with youth offering the 
prospect of a long, though sorrowing, life, her 
pilgrimage in this world promised to be a sad 
and weary one. She knew not where to go — in 
what part of the world to fix herself. At this 
very time Mr, Neville was offered a living in a 
distant county, should he be induced to enter 
the clerical profession. He did not hesitate, 
and entreated his sister to become the mistress 
of his house ; and by thus convincing her that 
there were still duties remaining to her in this 
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world, her donnant energies were awakened, 
and restored her to herself. 

Mrs. Yillars proved a real solace to ber 
brother in his retirement; and coDtributing 
every day to his comfort, aiding him in all his 
benevolent pursuits, entering into bis refined 
and simple amusements, and receiving daily 
from his virtuous example fresh incitements 
to calmness and peace of mind, she became 
once more, what she had heretofore been, an 
active friend, an intelligent companion, and the 
most affectionate and devoted of sisters. 

Mrs, Villars often ui^ed her brother to allow 
her to give the little May the advantage of a 
superior and enlightened education. Possessing 
herself every accomphshment necessary to ren- 
der ber a perfect instructress, willingly would 
she have devoted her time in bestowing them 
upon a child of so much promise; but Mr. 
Neville always opposed this measure. He 
would say — ' Teach ber to be a good Christian 
and a good daughter to the excellent people 
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ILo have adopted ber. In her present ob- 
nrity she will probably paas her hfe ; why 
teach her what may raise her wishes beyond 
the humble home the Almighty has provided 

► her? Indeed, my dear sister, it is one of 
errors of the times in which we live — the 
system of over-education adopted in every 
family. I am speaking now without any refer- 
ence to our simple-minded May ; but it dis- 
tresses me when I look around, and see the 
manner in which parents are educating, or 
suffering others to educate, their children. 
Show is evidently the end to which all their 
efforts tend; and it is only when a glittering 
list of arts and accomplishments has been 
^^forced on the boy they have rendered trifling 
^^■hd self-sufficient — on the girl they have made 
^^mun and forward, that they consider their pur- 
poses have been answered ; forgetting to teach 
the awful truth, that all have an immortal 
soul — or in what manner that soul is to be 
made acceptable for Heaven. And is it not 
dreadful to see parents thus failing to reflect 
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how suddenly their children may be called 
into a world, where all the acquirements, for 
which they now sacrifice every thing, will be 
as worthless as the painted dust which adorns 
the butterfly's wing? where all that is not 
founded on religion, and on the reason and 
virtue which religion teaches, shall have passed 
away with the other gaudy trappings of the 
world? You will think me very prosy, my 
dear sister,' continued Mr. Neville, taking a 
book from the table before him ; ' but here are 
some lines which express so well my opinion 
relative to the education of females, that I must 
read them to you. Speaking of the modern 
systems which are creeping in, the poet asks, — 

' Are ye not apt 
To taint the infiint ratod, to point the wny 
To Jashiooable folly, strew with flowers 
The path of vice, and teacli the wayward child 
Extravagance and pride ? Who learas in you 
To be the pmdent wife, or pious mother ? — 
To be her parent's stalT, or husband's joy ? 
— 'Tis you dissolve the links that once held hst. 
Domestic happiness — Tis you untie 
The matrimonial knot — Tis yqu divide 
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The parent and his child — Yes, 'tis to you 
We owe the ruin of our dearest bliss. 
■Rie best instructress for the growing girl 
Is she thai bare her. Let her first be aught, 
And we shall see the path of virtue smoolli 
With often treading. Sbe can best dispense 
Thatfieque&t medicioe the soul requires, 
And lualie it grateful to tlie lip of youth. 
By mixture of affection. She cau charm 
When otheis fail, acid leave the work undone. 
She will not Ikint, for she instructs her own. 
She will not toituie, for she feels herself. 
So education thrives, and the sweet maid 
Improves in heau^, like the shapeless rocli 
Under the sculptor's chisel ; till at length 
She undertakes her progress througli the world 
A woman feir and good, as cliild for parent, 
Patenl for child, or man for wife, could wish.' 

* And now,' pursued Mr. Neville, after his 
sister had acknowledged the truth of the lines 
which he had read, ' and now, but one word 
more regarding our little favourite. Let U8 cul- 
tivate in her every species of useful acquire- 
ment which will render her happy in her pre- 
sent station, giving her at the same time a 
perfect knowledge of religion, that she may 
walk blameless before her God. To this really 
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blessed end, let all yourendeavoura be directed ; 
and lovely and fascinating as she already pro- 
miees to be, do not give Iier merely exterior 
embellishments, which may one day only lead 
her into the temptations and follies of the 
world, and possibly render her a victim to the 
snares to which the young, the beautiful, and 
the unprotected, arc so often exposed. The ob- 
scurity and mystery of her birth is great, but 
why should we wish to withdraw the veil 
which hangs over it? She can scarcely be 
happier than she now is, or own a greater 
blessing than being the child of such excellent 
and virtuous parents as those who now so 
tenderly cherish her.' 

And indeed May was happy ; her home, 
though humble, was comfortable and cheerful 
in the extreme, and the gladness of her youth- 
ful heart might be traced in the blithe and 
melodious song with which she greeted the 
morning's early hour, when, like the lark which 
carolled above her head, she left her slumbers 
for the sweet duties of the day. Gaily and 
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with delight would she hasten to assist 
dear mother in her various labours — labooiV] 
which were only so in name, for to her, ev< 
occupatioa was an active pleasure. But 
dearest office was that of making herself useful 
to her father ; and with playful earaestneas she 
would prevent alt assistance, nor allow Mrs. 
Wilmot to interfere with her in preparing hi>| 
meals, or in arranging and keeping in the most 
perfect order his linen, and the few books and 
pamphlets which constituted the farmer's 
hbrary. Indeed there could be scarcely 
greater punishment indicted upon her than idk 
have anticipated her in these kind duties ; but,, 
above all, that which she would consider moat! 
exclusively her own, was the gay task of pre- 
paring breakfast — a meal her watchful affection 
soon told her was his most favourite one. Her 
delight in spreading the snowy cloth, in cutting 
the bread and butter, in placing before him a 
delicate jar of honey — the produce of her own 
bees — and the plate of fresh water-cresses which 
she had risen early to procure, was only 
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eqaalled by the pleasure these kind attentions 
taught her protectors' hearts to feel. 

It was a touching and beautiful sight to 
behold this lovely child thus occupied. Her 
graceful form and high-bred demeanour seemed 
scarcely belonging to a cottage ; and yet the 
affection which beamed from her countenance, 
whilst bestowing these tender cares, spoke of 
the genuine feelings of rustic life, at the same 
time that it indicated filial attachment in its 
moBt attractive form. 

"What happiness it is for those parents who 
thus witness the active goodness of their child ! 
— and be assured, my young readers, that 
domestic duties are not less pleasing, nor less 
acceptable, in the sight tif your Heavenly 
Father. They must ever hold pre-eminently 
the first place in the ordinary range of Christian 
services ; and while you are watching the sick- 
bed of a suffering parent, soothing the sad 
hours of disease by tender assiduities, or seek- 
ing to enliven the closing eve of life's little day 
of some aged relative, by your presence and 
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considerate attentions, you may rejoice in the 
belief that you are acting righteouBly in the 
sight of God ; and by thus following the pre- 
cepts of your Saviour, may, after a life well- 
spent, hear the joyful invitation, ' Come, ye 
blessed of my Father !' 

James Wilmot fully appreciated the happi- 
ness of possessing so excellent a daughter, in 
which light he ever considered the virtuous 
little May ; and in a measure reaped in this 
world the reward of the benevolence which had 
led him to foster her. May rejoiced in his 
affection, and in the tender words of compli- 
ment which he lavished upon her ; and if in a 
moment of pre -occupation the farmer failed to 
utter the usual, ' Thank you, my own darling ;' 
or, ' What a happy man I am to have so good 
a little daughter!' she would wait her time 
with a delicate tact, and then, when she knew 
she might, without being troublesome, claim his 
attention, put both arms around his neck, and 
say with mock gravity, ' What a pity my 
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father no longer loves his poor little May !' 
and then, smiling and chiding bim by turns, 
delight and amuse the worthy Wilmot by her 
fascinating playfulness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



* Within my in^t breast parental care 
The living seed of young devotion planted, 
And watched and watered it — and prayed and panted 
That it might spring, and bud, and blossom there.' 



Foe two hours every day, May went to the 
Rectory, where Mrs. Villars instructed h^r in 
reading, writing, and needle-work of every 
kind ; farther than that she did not go, with 
the exception of selecting for her books of a 
superior order, which expanded and improved 
her mind, affording her at the same time the 
most engrossing amusement. 

May was a child of great natural abilities, 
with a memory so singularly good, that she could 
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retun with the utmost accuracy any thing she 
had either read or heard. Mr. N^eville's ser- 
mons, which were to her subjects of absorbing 
interest, she could repeat in a most extraordi- 
nary manner ; and once during an illness of 
many weeks' duration, which confined Farmer 
Wilmot to his house. May regularly repeated 
to him the sermon, of which he was unfor- 
tunately deprived the benefit of hearing. 

Brookside Farm was situated in a most re- 
tired spot, which afforded so few neighbours 
that May formed few acquaintance of her own 
age ; indeed she was brought up so differently 
from the other children of the village, that 
Mrs. Wilmot, and her friends at the Rectory, 
were not anxious that she should associate 
much with them. However, although she was 
a child of most retiring manners, she was loved 
by all who knew her, for never was May found 
to be unkind ; and there was something in 
her calm and even dignified manner, contrast- 
ing BO strongly with that of others, and which 
imparted to her an air of such decided supe- 
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riority. tbat there was a degree of respect 
shown towards her by every one. One little 
girl looked up to her with peculiar regard and 
admiration — Susan Ashfield, the daughter of 
a farmer in the neighbourhood. She was un- 
happy, poor girl, in having lost an excellent 
mother; and on the second marriage of her 
father with a woman of a harsh and unkind 
disposition, she learnt more deeply to regret 
the treasure she had been deprived of. Susan 
Ash6eld was a giil of a high spirit, and, per- 
haps, sometimes made matters worse, by giving 
way to the impulses of wounded feelings. She 
had not yet sufficiently studied that most im- 
portant of lessons — to 'bear and forbear;' sh^l 
however possessed a good heart and a gratefut'l 
cUsposition, and kindness would always prorl 
duce that impression, which no degree of^l 
harshness could create. 

Susan passed many a wretched hour ; an^fl 
one day was discovered by the tender-hearted 
May, sitting on a bank near her father's house, 
weeping bitterly. She had that morning been 
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beaten crnelly by her mother-in-law for some 
trifling misdemeanour. 

May mingled her tears with those of the 
poor girl, and, thinking what she should suffer 
if her mother even looked unkindly upon her, 
she seated herself by the side of her afflicted 
young friend, and asked her kindly what was 
the exact cause of her present distress. 

'Why, dear May,' she said, 'perhaps I 
am to blame in some degree, but my mother- 
in-law is so unkind to me, that it may be I am 
sometimes a little pert. But now if any thing 
goes wrong, it is always thought my fault; if 
hel: baby cries, it is I who have hurt it. I am 
obliged to nurse it from morning till night j and 
though I do not mind that, for I love the 
child, still I am blamed and ordered about in 
snch a manner, and so hard-worked, and so 
seldom know what it is to have a kind word 
eaid to me, that I believe my temper is be- 
coming bad. But,' continued the poor girl, 
sobbing violently, ' I think of my dear mother 
who is dead, and remember how ike loved me ; 
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and then I become indifferent to every thing in 
this world; and disUke — ^and, I fear I may 
almost say, hate — ^the unworthy woman who 
has taken her place.' 

' Oh ! do not say so, my dear Susan/ said 
May; ^remember she is your father's wife: 
and have you so completely forgotten the pre- 
cepts of our good friend, Mr, Neville, in his 
discourses to us every Sunday, what a point 
he makes of Christian forbearance towards 
each other ? I know in your case it is a diffi- 
cult task for you to bear with so much un- 
kindness, and I have heard Mr. Neville say, 
that the sweetest natural disposition may be 
soured by constant ill-treatment : but we must 
seek for that forbearance, that feeling for those 
with whom we live, that will lead us to give up 
our own intere3ts for those of others. Dear 
Susan/ May continued, still more earnestly, as 
she perceived that her words seemed to have 
weight, and pressing the poor weeping girFs 
hands within her own, — ' Dear Susan, do you 
not recollect that a kind word often turneth 
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away wradi ? and if you were to Btrive' and 
please. your mother, you must in time make 
some impression upon her ; at least she would 
have no excuse for ill-treating you ; and, abote 
all, you would hanrs no cause fo^ c^l^reproach. 
How much we heart almost every Sunday, "ttpm 
the subject of the regal^lion of our tempers ! I 
particularly^ recollect a part of the last sennoh, 
when Mr; JKeviMe said we were not to tSiink 
higblyof the ofianees we may commit «» waitt 
of due command oyer one's temper, or suppose 
ourselves responsible for them to our fellow- 
creatures only ; but^and, O Susan, how 
solemn his voice sounded as he continued-^^ 
^ be assured you must give a strict account 
of them allrto the Supreme Governor of the 
world, and who has made this a great part of 
your appointed trial upon earth. Well did oar 
Lord declare, ' Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be caUed the children of God;' 
and yet how little bt this spirit is there upon 
earth ! When we k>6k aroutid us in the world, 
who wottldf bdieve'that relationship exists 
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lUKiong ito kibabitaiitB ? Wben we see the 
qmirrdb tnd the coUbesseS) tke lawtuha-and 
Ihe strifes between tkoise who ave not o&tf 
boMd by the common tie of Cfanstian &»- 
Umitjr^ but by Iheeloseetand most indissolable 
bojjMis of bloody are we not tempted to inquire, 
l»^ tk6M indeed be» * brethf ea ? ' Can they be 
ali teKtiBg* to the same hope of saltation^ and 
^itpectiiig'to dwell togetberin the^ame heaven ? 
It is impogsible ; with such feelings tfao same 
elanwd mansions could not contain them j If 
tk^ wete admtltecl there, heaven would be-^no 
hettven if it were a place where sotfiiany 
differingiamilies were all to coegvegate tojgcther 
us onevetemal abode/ ' 

^How forcible is this appeal, Susan !^ May 
ecmtvBoed, aftev si short pause, cfnly broken by 
l^tiighs of "ber attentive and interested bearer : 
^ when I was listening to it, how thankful I 
felt that my tot was cast where lenjiyy so 
sweetly the delights of< peaee and kindness. I 
know I en> a most^ fo|4iuiiLate-giri>> tod my hap- 
j^ness ^Ly' makes m^ thenioare fed for your 
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very different lot; but etill I think you may 
amend it. Try to bear gently with your 
mother's unkindnees, and you will be happier 
when you consider, that to cultivate such feel- 
ings is absolutely requisite to the attainment of 
higher felicity in the world to tome.' 

' Yes, May, all this is very true, i know ; but 
our tempers are not in our own power, and if 
mine is bad it is rather my unhappiness than 
my fault.' 

' I do not like to hear you speak thus, dear 
Susan ; but do not think I venture to disap- 
prove from imagining myself superior to you: 
indeed you would wrong nie if you did. I 
know that I have never been,tried ; my life has 
been one of continual happiness; nor have I 
known what it was to have a harsh word said 
to me : therefore I ought only to be grateful and 
humble, and endeavour not to draw down the 
displeasure of the Almighty by arrogance or 
self-sufficiency ; but again must I assert, that I 
am sure it is at least worth the trial to endea- 
vour to meet your mother's severity with gen- 
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tleness and temper. It is true we are not all 
equally happy in our dispgsitiong, but we must 
endeayour to check and subdue every pro- 
pensity to do wrong. I have heard Mr. 
Xeville repeat to those who sought his advice, 
' Watch the symptoms of ill-temper as they 
rise with a firm resolution to conquer them, 
before they are even perceived by any other 
person. In every such inward conflict call 
upon your God to assist the feeble nature 
he has given you, and sacrifice to him every 
feeling that would tempt you to disobedience ; 
so will you at length attain the true Christian 
meekness, which is blessed in the sight of 
God and man ; which has the promise of this 
life as well as that which is to come. Then 
will you pity in others those infirmities which 
you have conquered in yourself, and you will 
think yourself as much bound to assist, by 
your patience and gentleness, those who are so 
unhappy as to be under the dominion of evil 
passions, as you are to impart charity to the 
poor and miserable.' ' 
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Susan listened with the deepest attentioato 
the advice of her young naonitress ; indeed it 
would have been difficult to avoid bdng im- 
preesed by the animated and almost iospived 
manner of our dear May, whose countenance 
while Ehe repeated the words of her revered 
fiiend was lighted with an expression almost 
heavenly. 

I have thus narrated the foregoing con- 
versation, to impart to my young readers some 
idea of the character of this child, which was of 
no common stamp. Brought up as she was in 
obscurity, and only educated in the plainest 
manner, still did her mind evince a depth and 
strength rarely to be found in one so young. 
Beholding on all sides the exercise of religion 
in its purest form, and early taught to make it 
her first and dearest object, she was deeply 
impressed with a sense of its importance. In 
ber home the day was begun and ended in 
prayer ; her last words at night were praises to 
her Heavenly Father; and, as she knelt down 
with her parents to pour forth an evening 
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prayer of thanksgiving, it was heartfelt de- 
votion, not mere lip service, which directed. I 
their aspirations to the Throne of Grace. 

How devoutly must it be desired, that at I 
greater portion of the spirit of prayer was Ehe4 I 
abroad upon qb unprofitabie servants, that I 
there might be more of that secret comrt I 
muning with God — that habitual and strict I 
iotercourse with Him, the absence of which 
throws such coldness over the feelings of 
us his people, and such a formality and 
deadness over our best services ! You cannot 
ask more than your Redeemer is ready to 
grant. You cannot seek too near an access to 
him in whom you believe ; and be assured 
if you are really sincere in your desire of 
'drawing nigh unto God,' and earnest in 
prayer, the Spirit of Grace will not be wanting 
to encourage ; the power of Christ will not be 
wanting to bring you unto him, though all 
the weakness of human nature should place 
itself between you. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



What is our duty here ? to tend 
From good to better — thence to best ; 
Grateful to drink life's cup — then bend, 
Unmurmuring, to our bed of rest ; 
To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 
Scattering their ih^rance as we go,' 



Farmer Wilmot had been very prosperous 
in all his concerns, and they were now able 
to afford the additional expense of keeping a 
female servant to assist in the household labors. 
By these means May had now considerable 
time to amuse and instruct herself; and though 
she had ever shared the occupations of Mrs. 
Wilmot with unvarying cheerfulness and indus- 
try, she was not unconscious of the advantage 
it was to be now freed from the obligation of so 
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strict an attention to the duties of the house 
and farm. 

May was now nearly fifteen ; at least so they 
calculated by her appearance when they had 
first taken her from the misery in which she 
had been found, and her tall and improving 
figure now confirmed their surmises. She had 
now much leisure to pass a considerable portion 
of her time with her kind friends at the Rec- 
tory, where she always gained additional know- 
ledge and intelligence; but it was not without 
some doubt and apprehension that Mr, Neville 
saw her young mind imbibing tastes and ideas 
which he feared might raise her wishes beyond 
her present prospects. However, May was 
thoroughly satisfied with her home ; and never 
for a moment did the wish for any thing be- 
yond the peace and contentment she at present 
enjoyed, cross her imagination : indeed, how 
could it, when she contrasted her happy life 
with that of the village children? — and often, 
aft^r having witnessed the discomfort or 
misconduct of some youthful Aeigkbour, sbq 
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would exclaim with emotions of fervent grati- 
tude, ' What have I done to deserve such 
happiness ? ' 

May derived much satisfactioii from seeing 
that her young friend Susan Aehfteld was much 
more comfortable than she used to be. May's 
admonitions had produced their proper effect 
apon her mind ; and, determining to try the 
result of perfect forbearance on her part, not 
an impertioeat word or look escaped her when 
her mother-in-law scolded her. So completely 
did she repress any ebullition of temper, that 
soon there was no excuse for ill-treatment ; 
and in time, notwithstanding Mrs. AshBeld's 
natural violence of disposition, she was obliged 
to confess that Susan had really become a very 
good girl. 

Happy indeed was the situation of May in 
every respect. Adored by her kind and indul- 
gent parents, sincerely loved by the friends 
she so highly revered, surrounded by comfort 
on every side, there was nothing left for her 
heart to wish. Constantly occupied in per^ 
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formirtg her duty, and pleasing those whose 
slightest wish was her law ; enjoying health 
and liberty, and the varied amusements which 
the country affords, she certainly partook of the 
felicity which is most congenial to out natures^ « 
and approaching more nearly to that state idl 
which we were originally created, though luxurj 1 
and refinement have done much to disturb such | 
pure and simple sources of happiness. 

May's amusements were never ending ; fot 1 
nature supplied her most amply with pleasureiii 1 
while the same kind Providence had endowed ] 
her with a heart capable of appreciating them. I 
Her flowers, her poultry-yard, her dairy, heti 
bees, were all delights, though necessitatingi j 
constant, and laborious occupation : but May I 
was a busy little person, and her only regret | 
was that she could not make her day twice as j 
long. 

How widely distinct, and how greatly super \ 
riorin advantages is the life led by the happy 
child, whose parents are enabled to rear it 
among the healthful and improving pleasures 
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afforded by the country, to. that state of arti- 
ficial existence which marks the young days of 
those whose natural protectors, by choice or 
necessity, confine their charges to the polluted 
atmosphere and corrupting influence of our 
large towns! Withheld from the enjoyment 
and the contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
which to the unsophisticated heart of child- 
hood is known to offer the best and dearest 
joys, what are the amusements and pursuits of 
that poor prisoner, that victim to the tastes or 
situation of its parents, a town-bred child? 
Exchanging the invigorating influence of exer- 
cise in the pure air, amidst woods and verdant 
fields, for the splendid pageantry and the refine- 
ment of art it is unable to appreciate — what 
does the young mind gain by the exchange ? — 
Alas ! a wovldliness of heart that always wroes 
too early; and that disrelish for simple plea- 
sures, the sad penalty of our advances in lux- 
urious indulgence, and of years mis-spent. 
Ignorant of the garden's treasures, scarcely 
distinguishing even by name those flowery 
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adornments of earth, bestowed by the profuse 
hand of God. All they know of the pure hap- 
piness felt by the country-child, is from books, 
or perhaps from the artless description of some 
happier little friend ; and when they see the 
^ded, ill-odoured bouquet (the prize from some 
green-grocer's stall) with which, as a matter 
of taste, their governess may decorate the 
school-room chimney-piece, well may they 
doubt the accuracy of those histories which 
seek to describe the treasures of Flora as 
sources of rejoicing and innocent delight. 

Unacquainted with the wild bliss which it is 
to the healthful child to exercise its limbs un- 
restrainedly in the green meadow, or on the 
healthy down, whose activity learns to be more 
active, the fn^ile inhabitants of the town 
school-room, ignorant of country sports and 
country joys, find its pleasures confined to the 
stiff, formal walk — the new dress, of which the 
elegance is only valued as being superior to 
that worn by some less rechenbe neighbour — 
er to the hall> which, with its previous prac- 



tiaings and laboured exhibitions, ought rather 
to be considered as a placard of the dancing- 
master's talents, and is nothing like the merry 
f^te we should expect to find in a youthfiil ball- 
room. 

Of the many artificial habits and recreatious 
of a town-life, perhaps none are more objec- 
tionable than these midnight revels, where the 
child, the real child, soon loses all sense of 
enjoyment, and yawns with music, in a positioa 
decidedly foreign to its impulses and to its very 
nature. Kor is ennui the only evil genius con- 
jured up at these assemblies. Too often have 
we seen the love of admiration and display find 
birth in a young heart, which, but for these ill- 
judged pastimes, might never have known 
such dangerous inmates. Too otlen have we 
seen the world line ss and the jealousies of 
maturer yeius distorting at a juvenile ball the 
lovely faces of mere babies. 

These public assembhes, as we have fre- 
quently witnessed them, become snares for 
parent as well as child ; fbr, once imperceptiblrf 
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drawn into a Tortex of false ambition, it is 
greatly to be feared that parents will run many 
lisks, and make many compromises, which at 
other times they would shrink from, rather than 
forego for their children one of the fictitious 
advantages coveted for the lovely idols of their 
hearts. But the beautiful child may not grow 
up to be the admired woman ; beauty is eva- 
Descent at all times, and many a disappointed 
iDother has learnt, with misplaced grief, how 
particularly it is so in childhood. The parents 
too, who are now able to gratify the wishes 
and pamper to the utmost these worshipped 
images of their vanity, may not live to continue 
their indulgence ; and the heart must ache 
with commiseration at the thoughts of the 
sufferings of that poor little being, who, bereft 
of the enervating though fostering care of a 
fond mother, finds itself with all the artificial 
wants engendered by over-indulgence, eon- 
signed to the cold, unfeeling care of unin- 
terested hirelings. Oh that parents would 
bfflig up their children as children, ia innocence 
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and nature, with fond care, but with grave 
correction, and not suffer them to forestall 
those false and exciting joya which the ways of 
a degenerate world have rendered ciistomaiy ! 
Surely as Christians they ought to aim higher 
for their children, nor ambition for them that 
admiration which is shared by the opera- 
dancer and the professional performer. Let 
children dance to improve their strength, to 
give grace and vigor to their limbs, and as a 
recreation to themselves ; and let them even 
occasionally meet together to enjoy this inno- 
cent amusement with their young playmates 
and companions. Dancing is peculiarly suited 
to childhood ; and we should rejoice to see their 
young and happy faces beaming with the re- 
doubled glow of animation and healthful exer- 
cise, every pleasure being heightened by the 
presence of their beloved parents and their 
dearest friends ; but let them not be decked 
out as puppets for the amusement of a crowd, 
yrho probably return home to laugh at thu 
credulous parents, who by thus feeding the 
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natural inclination of the human heart for 
vanity, help to rivet a chain about their ofF- 
sprii^, which, linking them too powerfully to 
the things of this world, may impede their 
progress even to the gates of heaven, open only 
to those who use this world without abusing it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



* Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice : 
Safe in His power, whose eyes discern a&r 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest. 
Secure whatever He gives^ He gives the best.' 



It was an evening in spring, fine and bright, 
but sufficiently cold to make the fire, which 
May was anxiously stirring into a blaze, likely 
to prove acceptable to the farmer, whom they 
were expecting to return home firom the neigh- 
bouring town, where he had gone upon busi- 
ness early in the morning. He was unusually 
late ; and poor May, after returning, for at least 
the twentieth time, from looking over the gar- 
den-gate, down the road which she knew he 
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most take, exclaltned with undissembled anxie- 
ty, ' Dear mother, what can have become of 
my father ? His supper will all be spoilt ; and 
it is Tery late for him to be out, for there is k 
very cold wind, and he was complaining of not 
feeling well this morning. Besides, he promised 
too to bring me home a warm shawl for poor 
old Sarah, and I promised to take it to her this 
evening ; but if he does not make haste I shall 
not be able, for it is already getting dark.' 

' Indeed I never knew your father so late, 
my dear,' Mrs. Wilmot replied, sharing May's 
inquietude ; ' but hark ! do I not Lear the 
sound of a horse 1 ' 

' Yes, mother ; here he is !' — and out flew 
May, full of glee, and with plenty of questions 
ready to pour upon the farmer ; but in an in- 
stant her gaiety was cheeked. No smile greeted 
her animated approach. The fanner looked 
grave and very sad ; and, getting off his horse, 
without saying a word or even looking at his 
eager child, he led it into the stable ; and so 
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unlike himself did he appear, that May felt 
alarmed, and did not venture to follow him, as 
she was accustomed to do ; but waiting until he 
again appeared, she narrowly observed him, 
and her heart sunk within her, for his eyes 
were evidently red, and she could not help fear- 
ing that he had been weeping. She said not a 
word, but followed him into the house, pale 
and trembhng : there she found her mother, 
who, not at first perceiving the symptoms which 
had struck such a damp over the feelings of 
May, began questioning her husband upon the 
reason of the lateness of his return. 

' Do not ask me any questions just now, 
wife,' he replied, ' for I am very tired, and 
do not feel well.' 

' Sit down in your arm-chair, father, and 
let rae give you something to revive you; — a 
glass of wine, dearest father, for I know you 
are ill :' — and May threw her arms round his 
neck, and began to weep bitterly. A fore- 
boding of evil struck her forcibly: she was 



sore something had happened to vex him 
dreadfully, for never had she seen his coun- 
tenance 30 disturbed. 

Farmer Wilmot sat down, and drawing his 
darting girl upon his knee, and hiding his face 
upon her shoulder, was soon heard by his 
alarmed wife to mingle sobs and tears with 
those of May ; and convulsive was the emotion 
which appeared to shake the frame of the 
worthy farmer, 

' What is the matter ? — for God's sake tell 
me!' — repeated many times poor Mrs. Wil- 
mot ; but no answer could she obtain. May 
was becoming every moment more and more 
agitated by seeing the sufferings of her father ; 
and Mrs. Wilmot was amazed and distracted 
by witnessing a scene so distressing and so 
unaccountable. 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
door, and Mr. Neville entered the apartment : 
he too looked very grave, and, as he regai-ded 
the melancholy group before him, became evi- 
dently much agitated. 
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Both May and her mother rushed towards 
him, and entreated him to tell thein what was 
the cause of the farmer's excessire grief. 

Mr. Neville did not answer this question, 
hut going up to Farmer Wilmot, he took him 
hy the hand, and said, in a tone of coramisera' 
tion and feeling, ' My good friend, this utter 
despondency is wrong ; yon must and ought to 
struggle against it.' 

' But, sir, how will my poor wife bear this 
blow?' ' Leave her to me, Wilmot; I will 
break to her what has happened, and I shall 
rely upon her fortitude, and the sense of reli- 
gion which I know she possesses, to carry her 
through the trial she has to encounter. Leave 
the room, my excellent fnend, and calm your- 
self; and remember that submission to the will 
of God is a duty strictly required of ur.' 

The farmer obeyed the wishes of his revered 
pastor, and Mr. Neville was left alone with the 
terror-struck wife and poor weeping May. 

' Now. dear May, listen to what I have to 
say,' said this kind friend, as he seated himBelf 
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between her and ber mother; ' and you, my 
good Mrs. Wilmot, summon up all your forti- 
tude, and remember ' that the Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away : blessed be the name of 
the Lord ! ' ' Mr. Neville paused for a mo- 
ment ; then, taking the hand of May within hia 
own, continued : — ' You have never been told, 
my dear child, that you are not the daughter 
of these excellent people, who have indeed 
been parents to you in the excess of care and 
affection they have shown you, but who are in 
reality unallied to you. Nay, start not, nor 
give way to so much emotion ; you must listen 
to me with patience. You were found by 
them in want and misery, brought on you by 
the wickedness of evil people ; and they took 
you home and fostered you, and felt for you all 
the tenderness of the kindest of parents. Now 
I entreat you again to receive what I am now 
obliged to impart with as much calmness as 
1 can command. Rouse all your energies, 
' beloved child, my worthy good girl, for I 
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must now tell you that your real parents have 
discovered your existence, and are about to 
claim you as their own.' 

A scream of terror from May stopped Mr. 
Seville abruptly in his communication, and he 
then perceived that Mrs. Wilmot had fainted 
away. 

The scene which ensued may be imagined, 
but is far too painful to be described. 

The utter wretchedness of all the inhabitants 
of the farm was profound and overwhelming. 
The love which these excellent people felt for 
the child of their adoption, — the manner in 
which she had become necessary to their hapT 
piness, was so great, that the idea of losing her 
was to them almost as dreadful an affliction as 
if they had seen the grave close over her. 
Henceforth she was to live, to smile, to be a 
joy to those around her, but not for them were 
all her sweet and endearing qualities to be 
exercised ! At this moment their grief was 
perhaps too absorbing, and for a short time 
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threw a veil over those better feelings — tl 
feelings of resignatioD, which a true and lively 
&ith in the mercy and wiBdom of God ought to 
suggest, to teach us never to doubt, nevt 
despair, if vie are visited by the severest trials, 
bat to feel assured that they are as much the 
frmts of our heavenly Father's love as his more 
obvious blessings ; and if we are called upon to 
give up our dearest possession, that same faith 
will teach us, even amidst nature's keenest 
sufferings, to kiss the rod while worshipping 
Him whose inscrutable will appoints our trials, 
and in the darkest hour of nature's woe to re^^ 
member with confidence that ' God will pro-;^ I 
vide.' 

There are, however, afflictions so deep and j 
overwhelming, the sorrowing feelings they occa* 
sion must be indulged in ; and it was thus witb, I 
the family at the farm ; but God in his mercy 
allows us tears for the rehef of such bitter 
griefs. We mai/ mourn, but not as * those that 
are not to be comforted ; ' and after nature hag J 
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found vent in the natural expression of our sor- 
row^ we must look to the God of our salvation^ 
who solaces all those ivho turn to him in heart 
and in spirit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



' If bitterness dreg our earthly cup. 
If sorrow disturb our career ; 
Eteiiiitjr's joys can well fill up 
The chasms of suffering here.' 



Mt readers will no doubt be very anxious to 
hear every particidar relating to the events of 
the last chapter^ and I must lose no time in 
narrating to them the history of the disclosure, 
which, will restore our heroine to her rightful 
parents. 

A gang of gipsies^ of the worst description^ 
had been taken up, some of the party having 
been impUcated in a most atrocious murder, of 
which they were found guilty. One of the 
wretched men before he was executed made a 
/ull confession of his guilt, and also of thje 
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^^1 crimes of his past life, Amongst many dreadful 

^^^ deeds, he mentioned having been accessary to 

^^B stealing a little girl from the park of the Earl 

^^H of Avondale, near Bristol, and who he believed 

^^H was their only child. She had been laid aesleep 

^^M upon a haycock, whilst the nurse was amusing 

^^ herself by having her fortune told by one of the 

women belonging to the gang. They were 

I instigated to this daring and outrageous act by 

^^H the splendour of an ornament that attracted 

^^B them, and which was hung round the neck of 

the sleeping child. Fearful of detection, they 

immediately embarked on board a vessel which 

I was on the point of sailing for Cork, and they 
remained in Ireland until they imagined the 
pursuit after the child might be relaxed. The 
gipsy said, he believed slie had been with the 
gang about two years, when they happened to 
be encamped in the neighbourhood of Brookaide 
Farm, where the child was taken from them by 
a farmer of the name of Wilmot, who promised 
to bring her up as his own child ; and they were 
very glad to get rid of her, for they were alffBy 
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afraid of detection. Once, indeed, the gipsy 
had thought of informing the Earl of Avondale 
of these parUcuIars, iirst stipulating for a large 
reward, and the sacred promise that no punish- 
ment should be indicted ; but a long tranii- 
portation for some theft had driven the matter 
from his mind, nor had it since occurred to him. 
He said the child had a peculiar mark upon her 
forehead, a scar, wliich appeared to have been 
iaSicted by a sharp instrument. It was in the 
month of May that they found the child, and 
in consequence of that circumstance they had 
always called her May. The confession went 
on farther to state, that the child was remark- 
able for the darkness of her eyes, and for her 
long curling dark hair. 

This extraonJinary confession soon met the 
notice of the Earl and Countesa of Avondale, 
who had for many years sought in vain for their 
lost and only child ;— a child so doubly valu- 
able to them, for she was heiress at once to 
their title, and to the immense hereditary 
estates which accompanied it. 
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Lord Ayondale, as may be well imagined, 
lost no time in making the farther inquiries 
which were necessary ; and the result was so 
far in corroboration of his hopes, that after 
traveUing with the moat incredible expedition, 
a few hours before the scene described in the 
foregoing chapter, he had arrived in the most 
painful state of agitation and suspense at the 
Parsonage. 

He hastily demanded an interview with Mr. 
Neville, who, as the clergyman of the place, he 
considered the most likely person to satisfy hia 
inquiries. 

In a few words Mr. Neville was able to dis- 
pel his doubts, and convinced the enraptured 
father that his child was within a short distance 
of him. 

At this moment the farmer happened to stop 
at the Parsonage gate, on his way home, to 
leave a letter which he had brought for Mr. 
Neville from the neighbouring town, Mr. Ne- 
ville desired him to be shown in; and, whilst the 
Earl was almost on his kueea before the good' 
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man, expressing ia the most fervent and enthu- 
siastic terms his giatitnde and joy for all his 
tender care of his child, the poor farmer scarcely 
knew how to restrain a burst of grief at the idea 
of 80 completely losing her in whom he centered J 
all a parent's afTection. CH 

Would an Earl's daughter continue to love a ' 
simple farmer? — woald she not look back with 
shame on the years passed in an humble cot- 
tage ? But even should his gentle May always 
love him, and think of him with affection, still 
she would be for ever lost to him ; and he knew 
too well that the difference of their stations 
would place a gulf between them never to be 
surmounted. He felt almost broken-hearted 
on the conclusion of Mr, Neville's coramunica- 
tione, and was obliged hastily to leave Lord 
Avoudale's presence, to conceal the angTiish 
which unmanned him. 

Lord Avondale's impatience to see his child 
was of course excessive ; and it was with much 
difficulty that he was persuaded by Mr. Neville 
aod hta sister to defer the interview until the 
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xoomiDg. They told his Lordship that the far- 
mer and his wife were not common characters, 
and that they were full of deep and refiileii 
feeling ; that their love for the child of theft 
adoption was of the purest and most ferretit 
natnre, their existence appearing -wrapt up in 
her ; while her affection for those she considered 
her parents was equally lively and tender. By 
these representations they at length convinced 
the Earl that one night's preparation was quite 
necessary to tutor their feelings into calmness to 
bear the shock which the idea of her removal 
would cause the party ; and, after at last having 
obtained his promise to wait with patience until 
the morning, Mr. Neville went to the farm to 
discuss these events with its inhabitants. He 
was soon followed by his sister, who did indeed 
take a true part in their grief, and offered what 
consolation she could then suggest; but she 
found it a difBcult task, as she was almost as 
unhappy as her poor friends, for dearly did ehe 
love their darling May, whose distress and agi- 
tation was mo3t painful to behold. Her eoAn- 
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sisatic and afiectionate heart had known no I 
D&er attachment but that which she felt to*! 
smds her supposed parents and her dear | 
biendfi at the Rectory, and the idea of leaving 
them overwhelmed with agony her gentle heart. 
Mrs. Villars passed much of the night alter- | 
nately at the bedside of her poor friends ; i 
at last succeeded in obtaining a promise of I 
composure from May, in order that by somft ' 
rest she might be able to meet her father the 
Earl the next day with propriety, and the sem- 
blance at least of calmness. 

Lord Avondale could not enter into the feel* I 
ings which ao bitterly evinced themselves at i 
the &rm. lie had always lived for the world) 
nor could he imagine happiness unconnected | 
witli it ; and to him it appeared that the transi- 
tion fixjm obscurity to splendour must be hap- I 
piness itself. Although possessed of excellent 1 
natural feelings, they had never been brought I 
forth or nurtured, and lay dormant, if not to- 
tally extinct, within his bosom. His marriage 
tia4 hees one of canveiiance. Lady Avondale 
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was a beautifii! noman of htgfa nnk and loi^ 
fortune ; but I grieTC to say, ss she is the 
mother of our interesting May, that she was 
indeed a mere iady of fashion, withoat one 
qoality, one feeling, which bespoke a heart 
pOBseased of those gentle virtoes so endearing 
in a woman. 

Such a wife was not likely to elicit from a 
husbaad'B bosom those benign charities of oar 
iiftture which bade us see in every man a bro- 
ther, and teach us to seek him as our friend ; 
mid tliough Lord Avondale was really amiable, 
yet thrown amongst the society attracted to their 
circle by his worldly-minded wife, he degene- 
rated like them into the mere ephemeral flut- 
teter of the day, forgetting alike his higher 
destinies in this life and in the life to come. 

Alas ! this world, how it deadens and per- 
verts the fHCiilties and the feelings of the soul ! 
— and too often do we see that an abundance 
of this world's goods has ever been among the 
greatest impediments to a consistent obser- 
vance of oar duty. Seldom, too seldom, do 
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we read in the history of our Saviour, that the 
rich, or the mighty, or the noble, were called 
into his kingdom. Those were chosen who 
lived in an humble sphere, who were un- 
shackled by the pomps and vanities of this 
world ; those who were despised by the great, 
and rejected by the wealthy ; who threw them- 
selves at the feet of Jesus, and who considered 
themaelyes blessed to find there their world, 
their happiness, and salvation. The prosperity 
of this world, or rather the dependeuce we 
place upon the enjoyments which it affords, 
believe me, iny young reader, is the greatest 
danger we encounter in it. An earnest desire 
after the pictures of this life brings with it 
aa increasing indifference to the duties of reli- 
gion. InUmately was he acquainted with the 
human heart, who, looking round upon the 
splendid mansion of his friend, and remarking 
the .exulting expression of his countenance, ex- 
da imed, ' Ay, these are the things whicli 
E a deatlj-bed terrible ! ' 



' But Ihou art fleti 
.e some bright exhalation, which the dawn 
Rjjbes in its golden beams ; — ah ! thou hast fled I 
The kind, the eenlle, and the beautiful— 
Tiie child of grace and iirtue.' 



Mrs, ViLLARs had with as much caution 
as possible broken to Lady Hyacinthe, (for we 
must now exchange the simple name of May 
for this more high-sounding appellation,) that 
her father intended taking her to London on 
th.e following day. This abrupt step appeared 
hasty and inconsiderate ; but still much was to 
be said for the anxiety of the mother, who had 
so long been deprived of the society of her 
child : in short, Lord Avondale was peremp- 
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to obeya^^^l 
fessions of ^^^ 



tory, and no choice was left her but 
His Lordship was profuse in Wis professions of 
gratitude, and to evince it there was no pecu- 
niary recompense which he was not willing to 
make to the farmer and his wife. He talked 
of settling thousands upon them, and was with 
difficulty convinced by Mr, Neville that five 
hundred a year was perfectly equal, if not more 
than sufficient, to satisfy all their bounded 
wishes : hut how great was the Earl's surprise, 
when, on questioning Farmer Wilmot as to the 
method by which it were better this sum 
should be placed at his disposal, he at once 
gently but firmly refused all emolument from 
the hands which were destined to wrest his 
beloved May from his bosom ! It was in vain 
they expostulated with him on this indifference 
to the benefits of fortune : he would shake his 
head with a mournful expression, saying, ' The 
wealth of the Indies could not reconcile me to 
the loss of my child. It is only from the same 
Almighty hand which thus chastens us that I 
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and my poor Jaae can look to for peace and 

COQBCllfttioIl.' 

Mr. Neville in some measnre reeonciled Lord 
Avondale to the unbending refusala of the far- 
mer, by intimating that he would always have 
it in his power to watch over his welfare, and 
administer to his wants or wishes ; adding, that 
he wa8 certain the most perfect satisfaction his 
Lordship could impart to these most excellent 
people, would be the promise that they shotitd 
occasionally see the beloved being upon whom 
they had lavished so much affection. To this 
no answer was returned ; but in the grave, 
confused expression of his countenance, Mr. 
Neville read, as plainly as though the Earl had 
spoken it, poor Hyacinthe's eternal separation 
from the frienda of her youth. 

Poor child ! dreary were her feelings when 
ahe left her bed the sad morning of her depar- 
ture, and looking round her own dear little 
room, felt that it was for the last time. 

The last time ! What a sound of wretched- 
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^^■ness do these three words convey to the heart \ 
^^V And for the last time was she soon to be 
^H cl&sped in the arms of her mother ! — that mo- 
^H ther who saved her from destruction — who had 
^H been so tender, so kind to her. And must she 
H for the last time implore a blessiug from that 
I lather, to whom she knew she was the solace 
and delight — the happiness of his declining 
years ? What would they do without her ! It 
was for them she mourned, for them she wept. 
' My father, my dearest mother, what is to be 
done for them ? They loved me so very much, 
their hearts will break. 1 know well that I 
made tliem happy, that they depended upon 
ne for many things ; and now that they are 
growing old, I am to be torn from them, when 
I am becoming every day more necessary to 
their comfort.' 

* My dear madam,' aaid the sorrowing girl, 
addressing Mrs. Villars in a broken and tre- 
mnloua voice, ' I have one favour to request, 
which is, that you will send for Susan Ashford. 
Vou tel) me that this Lord who is my father 
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will do any thing for my poor parents here that 
money will purchase ; therefore I know that, 
by offering a sum of money, Mrs. Ashford will 
girt Up Susan, and I think she may be some 
little comfort here when I am gone. I need 
not ask you, kind friends, to console their 
alBiction by your presence ; your goodness I 
know too well. To part from you is my third 
great misery, and never can I forget all yoi 
have done for me. My poor expressions in 
vain endeavour to convey to you all the graii- 
tude I feel for your unremitting care and ten- 
derness to the poor little foundling, who was 
thrown upon your kindness. But you will 
write to me, dear, dear Mrs. Villars, and your 
letters will be my only happiness ; and be 
assured that they will continue to be my 
guides, my monitors, throughout my life. All 
your precepts and counsels are engraven in my 
heart, and will, I trust, be my support in the 
new and dreaded existence which I shall have 
now to endure.' 

Mrs. Villars at this moment was as much 



I affected as her dear young friend, and it was 
with the greatest effort that she conquered her 
oira emotion sufficiently to calm Ilyacinthe, 
and bring her spirits to that state of BriuQeBS 
which would enable her to meet Lord Avondale 
without any distressing marks of agitation : but 
ehe did at last induce her to subdue her feel- 
ings to that degree which permitted her to 
rBoeive her father with propriety ; and, when he 
entered the room, she gracefully submitted to 
the tender embrace that he bestowed upon 
her. 

Much was Lord Avondale agitated ut behold- 
ing his long-lost child ! — tears of gratitude and 
genuine feeling fell from his eyes as he looked 
at her, and ])rGssed her again and again to his 
bosom, in delighted admiration at the beautiful 
girl, who, as she now stood before him in glow- 
ing loveliness, he saw was in form and feature 
the very image of her high-born mother, but 
with all her own benevolent and intellectual 

^5 shining forth in her bright and ' 

e countenance. 
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Anxiously and eagerly did the happy father 
part the clustering ringlets on her forehead to 
look for the scar, which was one great proof of 
her identity; and joyfully did he discover it, 
although it had now dwindled into a little white 
mark, scarcely visible. 

' You cannot think how much distress that 
Ecar caused your mother, my dear child,' the 
Earl said, smiling as he observed it : ' your 
curse let you fail from her knee upon the edge 
of a sharp fender, and bo dreadful was the 
wound, that it was feared it would destroy your 
beauty altogether. However, that has fortu- 
nately not been the case,' he added, looking 
wilh pride upon the blushing and lovely face of 
his daughter, so unused to listen to eulogiums 
on personal endowments. 

We must pass over the wretched parting 
which took place between Hyacinthe and her 
afflicted friends. Indeed every heart must feel 
for them, if we think for a moment of that 
being — that object which we love the dearest, 
the most devotedly upon earth — and then ima- 
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gine it taken atvay &otn us for ever ; with aU j 
our past happioesa, every thing wliich eDgage4fl 
our thoughts, and inflnenced our affecticHU^I 
embittered by this one sad bereavement ! 

Alas I there are few of us who could support \ 
snch a visitation without imirmura — withoat, | 
tearful repinings— though still conscious the 
affliction comes direct from the hands of c 
Heavenly Father. Nature will rise up — that is, 
our earthly feelings — and the groan of anguisli' 1 
will burst from the over-charged heart. But it I 
ought not to be thus — and let us all emulate/ 1 
the Christian resignation of the excellent Wil«' 
mot and his wife, who, bowing humbly to the 
dispensations of their God, though with spirits 
heavy with the bitterness of grief, were yet 
soon able to say with the voice of piety, and I 
faith in the supreme and unerring wisdom of 1 
their Maker, 'Thy will, Loni, be done!' 

But the recollection of that moment of trial, 1 
never passed from their hearts ; and often, with, 
the retrospective eye of sad regret, did they 1 
again see their beloved May, as they still i«rj 
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their affection called her, borne fainting into the 
carriage, and placed in the arms of her newly- 
discovered father, conveyed rapidly away, far 
from the peaceful scenes of her contented child- 
hood! — it was a painful image, but it would 
again and again recur, and was only to be 
banished by the hope that all this was ulti* 
mately to prove instrumental to the happiness 
of the dear child of their adoption. 
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CHAPTER XL 



* From the recesses of a lowly spirit 
Her humble prayer ascends. O Father ! hear it ! 
Upsoanng on the wings of fear and meekness.' 



For many miles poor Hyacinthe was too much 
absorbed in grief to be any thing but a most 
sorrowful companion to her father; but by 
degrees the violence of her sufferings in some 
measure abated^ and she began to recollect the 
parting admonition of Mrs. Villars, who bade 
her ever remember that she now must regard 
Lord Avondale as her rightful father^ and evince 
towards him the requisite affection and respect ; 
and that, moreover, it was her duty to bear 
always in mind, that giving way to inordinate 
grief savours too much of rebellion against the 



^4 hbsoi.ation of tub heart 

Divine will, who we know orders every event 
which happens to ua his creatures. It had been 
an early lesson, that to question the wisdom of 
the Almighty's decrees was an impiety, which 
led to deeper crimes : she tlierefore sought, by 
praying meekly within herself, for fortitude to 
bear the trials awarded by His chastening haod 
— rather to increase the spirit of righteousness 
in her bosom, titan to shrink from the visitations 
which might be sent to prove it. Her pious 
aspirations were not without effect, and a sen- 
sation of hope and consolation evinced their 
holy power. 

However, we cannot avoid feeling for our 
poor Hyacinthe, and sympathising in that 
sickly sorrow, ' which is felt when we are first 
transplanted fram a happy home ; ' — a sorrow 
tlie most difficult of -endurance among those 
which mark our path in this lower world, be- 
cause generally the first. ' There are after- 
griefs whicli wound mor« deeply, which leave 
behind tham scare never to be eilaced, tliat 
bruise the spirit, aad sometuaes break tiie 
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heart ; but never do we feel so keenly the sense 
of otter desolation as when first leaving the 
haven of our home.' * It is then, when, as 
it were, launched on the stream of life, an 
aching void pains our inmost soul ; the want 
of love — the necessity of being loved — aggra- 
Tates onr feelings of loneliness and desertion ; 
while images of past happiness rise up to 
heighten and complete the sum of bitterness. 
Alas ! too early was poor Hyacinthe brought 
acquainted with such woe — too soon was the 
home of her childhood, the kind friends of her 
infant years, but an image of regretful memory ! 
Nothing could exceed the attentions and ten- 
derness of Lord Avondale ; and, at the close of 
the three days which nearly brought them to 
the end of their journey, Hyacinthe began to 
feel real affection for her newly-acquired pa- 
rent. Her heart, however, sunk within her, 
when Lord Avondale informed her that they 
j»ere entering London : she would now soon be 
Jie presence of her mother ! But would tlija 
• Souihey. 
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mother love her ? — should she receive from her 
the same endearing affection which the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Wilmot had ever evinced towards 
her? Her nohle mother would, she feared, 
look with contempt upon her countriiied child ; 
and how could she ever accustom herself to the 
fastidious refinements of society, after the hum- 
ble life she had hitherto led ? 

' Can I ever feel happiness in tliis crowded 
city?' she mentally esclaimed, ae tiie carriage 
rapidly flew through the bustling streets, and 
a sensation of fear nearly overpovfered her 
spirits, ' my peaceful happy home — my 
dear father and mother ! — would that I had 
ever remained in ignorance of my real fate, and 
that I could have passed the remainder of my 
life in tranquillity with you ! — what happiness 
I have lost!' She was interrupted in these 
reflections by Lord Avondale saying, ' Now, 
Hyacinthe, we shall soon arrive — we are in 
Grosvenor Square ;' and ia a moment after- 
wards the carriage stopped at the door of a 
splendid mansion,; which was instantly thrown 
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open, and displayed the interior of a wdf- 
lighted hall, filled with liveried and other* 
seivants. 

' 4Ijraciiithe was almost lifted from the car- 
riage by her father ; for fear and amotion nearly 
deprived her of the use of her limbs. When 
she entered, her eyes were dazzled by the glare 
of light, and the bustle which appeared to 
Borround her. 

* Where is her Ladyship?' hastily inquired 
Lord Avondale. — ' My Lady desired I would 
tell your Lordship,' answered the pompous- 
look-ing groom of the chambers, who poor 
Hyacinthe imagined niust at least be another 
Lord — 'that she was obliged to dine at the 

Dvke of C 's, and that her Ladyship will 

not be at home before twelve o'clock.' 

The Earl looked hurt and mortified, and 
Hyacinthe's heart heaved heavily. What a 
reception for a long-lost child ! 

Lord Avondale led his daughter into a splen- 
didly lighted apartment, where refreshments 
were laid out. He soon perceived that Hya-^ 
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cinthe was both weary and ill at ease : he 
therefore proposed her retiring to rest ; to which 
she gladly consented. 

Lord Avondale rang the bell, and ordering 
Mademoiselle Victorine, the Countess's maid> 
to be summoned, kissed Hyacinthe affection- 
ately, and placed her in the chaise of the fine 
lady who immediately made her appearance. 

Poor Hyacinthe looked round with surprise 
and dismay upon her conductress. Her idea 
of a servant was extremely limited ; and when 
she beheld a lady attired in a blue silk dress, 
her neck covered with gold chains, her fingers 
' overwhelmed in rings, and her hair arranged 
in the last Parisian fashion, she thought there 
must be some mistake, and that some high- 
born friend of her mother's must have kindly 
taken upon herself to show her these atten- 
tions. 

The size and magnificence of the house, in- 
stead of giving her pleasure, filled her more 
and more with awe ; and she shrunk with fear 
and timidity at the view of the numerous do- 
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mestics whom she passed, and who evidently 
appeared to scan her person with the utmost, 
curiosity. 

Lord Avondale had taken care to supply her 
at the first good town through which they 
l^ssed with a handsome pelisse and bonnet of 
a more fashionable construction than those 
iviUi which she had quitted the farm ; and her 
natural carriage was so good, so graceful and 
distinguished, that no remarks to her diBadvai>-> 
tage could be made; on the contrary, on all 
sides was whispered, ' The very image of my 
lady ! — her own stately walk I Well, to be 
sure, she does not look as if she had lived all 
her life in a farm-house ! ' 

At length our poor weary heroine reached 
the door of her apartment, the sanctuary in 
which ehe hoped to repose undisturbed ; but 
Mademoiselle, after throwing open the door, 
followed her into it. ISothing could exceed 
the elegance with which the apartment was 
fitted up ; and if the sorrowful Hyacinthe had 
beea ia a moie compoeed slate of mind, she 
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iiuiBt have been struck by its magnificence: 
subdued as her spirits now were, she scarcely 
saw what was before her. 

Mademoiselle Victorine began immediately 
offering her services in assisting her to undress. 
In vain Hyacinthe assured her she would ra- 
ther be without them. ' Oh ! miladi, her 
ladyship your mamma would be so displeased ; 
she would think it so very shocking for a 
young lady to be able to undress herself: and 
besides which, she desired me to arrange your 
hair, and make you look as well as possible for 
her to see you to-morrow ; mais comme elle sera 
chai'mie, car vraimeiil vous etes belie comme 
I'aptour ! Yea, miladi,' she continued, regard- 
ing her astonished auditor as she stepped a few 
paces back the better to observe her, ' you are 
beautiful, — very beautiful, and very bke Ma- 
dame la Comtesse : you will indeed be exqui- 
site when dressed comme ii faut ; mais it y a 
beaucoup li J'aire, — beaucoup, beaucoup,' 

Hyaciotbe blushed deeply at this tirade. 
Fl^ttpry had never before reached her ears ; 
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and as she was by nature and education taught 
to condemn it, it grated upon her feelings and 
disgusted her. However, she submitted to her 
fete, and allowed herself to be pulled to pieces 
by the person who she now discovered must 
be a servant. 

Poor girl ! she would have been abashed had 
she seen the supercilious look of contempt with 
which Mademoiselle regarded every part of her 
dress as she disrobed her. Fortunately, as re- 
garded the present moment, she did not un- 
derstand French ; therefore the exclamations, 
' Oh! mon Dlea, quel korrear .' — a-t'-on jamais 
iu de telle lingerie 7 — c'est grosse comme le la- 
blier dun marmiloii!' — fell unheeded on her 
ear. She was soon apparelled in a laced 
dressing-gown ; and when Mademoiselle pro- 
ceeded to take down her luxuriant hair, there 
was no describing the extravagance of the 
Frenchwoman's raptures : it all ended, how- 
ever, in her exclaiming with unaffected satis- 
faction, ' Oh, how happy miladi la Comtesse 
will be when she beholds this superb head of 
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hair !-^— »rajnj«i( c'est magnifique !' And in- 
deed it was beautiful : briglit, and glossy to 
the touch, it fell in the most graceful ringlets, 
rendering superfluous all the art of the expe- 
rienced Victorine, -who, seeing that it was un- 
necessary to go through the ceremony of 
placing it en papilhie, after passing a beau- 
tiful ornamented hair-brush gently through it, 
placed a pretty night-cap upon the lovely head 
of the Lady Hyacinths ; and, seeing her spring 
hastily into the bed, she lighted a little silver 
lamp, and pohtely wishing her good night, left 
the apartment, and hastened to tlie steward's 
room, where she was assailed by hosts of 
questions. All that was then learnt was, that 
the newly-found heiress was certainly very 
beautifnl, but dressed in the lowest style possi- 
ble ; and assuredly, for a young lady who had 
always associated with farmers and fanners' 
wives, she was wondrous cold and proud. 

Poor Hyacinthe ! how falsely did these 
words describe her feelings that night ! — and 
who could hare attributed cold-heartednaia 
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and pride to her, h&d they Been the emotic^ 
and deep humility with which, on the servi 
leaving the room, she threw herself from heff 
bed, and, falling on her knees, hastened to pa^ 
her evening devotions, and to ask for protection 
and support to lead her through the difBcultifsi' 
of her new station of life 't She foresaw many 
trials, and shrunk with aversion from the 
change ; but she prayed with fervour, and 
soon felt soothed and comforted, Howevar, 
still some natural tears would flow in bitter 
streams, when her mind reverted to the sorroyf 
ing friends she had left behind. ' My pooC 
darling mother !' she mentally exclaimed, ' she 
is still no doubt thinking of her child. And 
my father, he is perhaps trying to console her ; 
but how 7 — with a breaking heart I fear. Ai 
here I am — oh, how can I believe it? — a highf-- 
bom and wealthy personage, surrounded by 
luxury and riches, heiress to estates and titles ! 
But will all this ever make me happy ? Alas ! 
at this moment I feel, that once more to find 
myself under the dear roof which has so long 
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sheltered me, and safe in the arms of my kind 
friends, would be bliss for which how deUght- 
edly would I give up all my possessions and 
expectations : but, as far as I only am con- 
cerned, I will endeavour to submit meekly to 
the will of God ; and oh ! may the Almighty 
vouchsafe his protection to my dearest friends ! 
Gracious Father i I implore thee to soothe 
their sorrow, and bring their minds to bear with 
resignation thy dispensations.' 

Hyaciutlie returned to her bed, but her 
mind was in too agitated a state to permit her 
to sleep. Thoughts would intrude themselves ; 
and it required all her fortitude and strength 
of mind to prevent her murmuring at the idea, 
that such excellent and really religious people 
as the Wilraots should be destined to meet 
with such a return for all their goodness to- 
wards her. ' Did they not rescue me from 
destruction, and bring me up in the paths of 
virtue — and were not all their best affections 
centered in me alone I And now I am torn 
from them for ever; for much I dread from the 
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words of Lord Avondale, that my proud mother I 
trill allow of no communication between ind | 
and persons whom she conBiders low-honi^ 
Oh ! if she did but know half their real wortlv— I 
their goodness, piety, and honourable feelings 1* ] 
Softened by these reflections, she wept again I 
most bitterly. It wag lung before she could J 
compose herself; but at length fatigue and I 
exhaustion overcame her, and she was juSC I 
dropping asleep, when she was aronsed with at | 
start by a thundering knock at the hatl-door. 
At first her rustic ears, httle accustomed tO> I 
such sounds, made her doubt from whenctf 1 
they proceeded i but she at last remembered' I 
what it was, and was again endeavouring to go' 1 
to sleep, when her attention was attracted by I 
voices whispering at her door, and presently H'J 
was softly opened. Hyacinthe's heart beatf J 
violently within her bosom ; — it might be her 
mother ! In this instance we cannot say much 
for the force of nature, for so great was her 
dread of meeting her new parent, that, although 
df^eit had ever beea foreign to her nature, it 
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certainly for the first time entered her mind ; 
and the thought occurred to her to feign sleep, 
and thu3 put off the dreaded moment. She 
accordingly closed her eyes, but not before she 
had caught a ghmpse of a radiant-looking per- 
sonage, followed by Mademoiselle, who ad- 
vanced with cautious steps towards the bed. 
She then heard the following words ; — ' For 
Heaven's sake, Victorine, walk softly ! I wouid 
not wake her for the world.' These expres- 
sions fell sweetly upon the heart of her child, 
and they were uttered by a voice whose silvery 
tones were like music to her ear ,- but the 
warm glow of satisfied feelings was imme- 
diately dispelled by those which followed, — ' I 
dread a scene, and feel that i shall faint with 
horror when I hear her countrified dialect. 
Look gently, and tell me if I may examine her 
in safety.' 

Victorine approached on tiptoe, and, seeing 
Hyacinthe in what she imagined a deep sleep, 
motioned to her lady that she might draw 
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Perhaps at no time could Lady Avondate 
have seen her lovely child to more advantage. 
The agitation she had undergone bad more 
than usually flushed her youthful countenance, 
while her long black eye-lashes were shown to 
full perfection shading the roses on her cheek. 
Her full red lips, compressed to conceal every 
internal emotion, enabled the beholder to judge 
accurately of the beautiful form of her mouth ; 
while her dark and silken ringlets, which clus- 
tered round a forehead of marble purity, were 
only partially concealed by the little lace night- 
cap that conBned them, Lying as she did 
amidst the white drapery of the bed-clothes, 
her appearance of beauty, innocence, and fresh- 
ness, was indeed most striking. 

The Countess gazed at her for some moments 
without uttering a word : we will give her 
credit for some natural feeling overpowering 
her heart when she looked for the first time 
on her long-lost and only child. Indeed Ma- 
demoiselle was thunder-struck, by perceiving 
that for a moment her Ladyship's eyes were 
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actually filled with tears. She was about to 
run for sal volatile, camphor, julap, eau de fteur 
(VoTatige, and all such reatoratives which are 
usually resorted to by fine ladies, on those 
occasions when nature strugs^les against the I 
sdiig /raid imposed by custom; but her steps ■ 
were arrested by an exclamation from Lady 
Avondale, which plainly evinced that aha was 
rapidly descending from her temporary exalta- 
tion of feeling. ' Tliank Heaven ! ' she at 
length murmured, and then again she paused, 
apparently overwhelmed with gratitude — 
' Thank Heaven ! ' she again repeated with 
fervour — ' she is at least pretty !' 

At these words Hyaciuthe turned quickly in 
her bed ; a feeling of mortification, anger, and 
even disgust made her anxious to put an end 
to a scrutiny which brought forth such a result. 
Was it for the paltry advantage of those per- 
sonal attractions she was supposed to possess, 
that her own mother uttered expressions of 
gratitude to Heaven '! 

Lady Avondale was now anxious to depart, 
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fearing she had roused her daughter; but 
JMademoiselle told hei that she need not be 
alarmed, for that people who had been brought 
up in cottages slept as sound as rocks. The 
countess therefore lingered some time longer 
by the side of the silken bed on which her child 
reclined. All she said farther did not tend to 
re-assure poor Hyacinthe. ' Victorine, she ap- 
pears to be very tall ; — how old she will make 
me look ! ' ' Oh no, miladi, she is so beauti- 
ful, she will appear like your twin-sister.' 
' But, Victorine, before you bring her to me in 
the morning, mind that you dresa her properly, 
for 1 have not nerves for vulgarity. How is 
her complexion — not verif brown I hope ? — and 
her hands — good Heavens! are they very 
coarse? V'^ictorine, you must really send to 
Delcroix for quantities of pate de mid, unless 
he can recommend something of quicker ope- 
ration — and her feet, with the dreadful shoes 
she must have worn all her Ufe — poor unfortu- 
nate child, they must be entirely spoiled ! ' — - 
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and here tears actually returned to her lady- 
ship's eyes. 

Mademoiselle assured her lady that every 
thing was better than could be expected. 'And 
indeed, miladi,' said this consoling Abigail; 
' her ladyship has a high manner about her 
which rather surprised me; and I could not 
help remarking to Monsieur Vol-an-vent, in 
the steward's room, that the butler's EngUsh 
proverb, ' What is bred in the bone, will corae 
out in the flesh,' was very applicable to the 
Lady Hyacinthe ; for there was not a symptom 
of the farm-house to be perceived in her. 
However, miladi, I ought lo have excepted the 
dress — such inventions ! ' — and here the lady's- 
maid made a grimace, expressing most elo- 
quently her disgust ; ' but happily I was able 
to put every thing aside before vulgar eyes had 
seen the frightful coarseness of the linen of 
your ladyship's lovely daughter,' 

' Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! ' reiterated 
the mother, as she quitted the chamber, after 
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listening with the utmost patience to the fami- 
liar remarks of the indulged Victorine. 

Hyacinthe could not resist the inclinatioQ 
which tempted her to take one look at the 
being who gave her birth ; she therefore hastily 
looked round as they were leaving the room, 
and the beautiful vision that met her eyes 
caused her heart to palpitate with adiiiiratioD 
and astonishment. Her fairy dreams seemed 
all reaUsed in the person of this lovely woman. 
She appeared young in the extreme, and 
her dress was so brUliant — so unlike any thing 
our rustic heroine had ever before beheld, 
that her dehghted surprise was quite ovei^ 
powering. 

At length she exclaimed, ' Is it possible that 
any being so lovely can possess a heart ap- 
parently so cold ! so dead to natural feeling ?' 
and then she fondly thought that it could not 
be ; that the world, the situation in which she 
had lived, might have only partially perverted 
the disposition and ideas of her beautiful 
mother. 
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' Perhaps if she had lived near dear Mr- 
Neville,' continued the anxious Hyacinthe, 
almost audibly corainuning with herself — ' if she 
had possessed the advantage of being inetructetl 
by him — of hearing liis excellent and righteous 
precepts, this beauteous creature might have 
been equally an angel in mind as she is now 
in person. And that sweet voice ! — does it not 
seem in itself to show that she must be naturally 
good 7 Oh that 1 might be the happy means, 
the weak instrument in the hand of the Al- 
mighty, to endeavour to convey to her the bless- 
ing I have received of religious instruction ; 
then indeed I should not have lived in vain 1 
My poor mother, cast among the giddy plea- 
sures of the world, has perhaps never heard 
the voice of pious remonstrance, or of afiec- 
tionate counsel. Her heart too has been 
hitherto closed to the tender calls of maternal 
affection : who can say that when it opens to 
the claims of her long-lost child, it will not 
gain every other good and holy feeling ? ' 
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llyaeiiithe again prayed feirently ; and the 
spirit of prayer came with healing on its wings^ 
sooilling her agitated mind j so that she soon 
emilk sweetly into a deep repose. 
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CHAPTER Xm, . ,,; ., , 

^ AtxiottiplJBdmifents have tak€n Vktue^B piace^i ' ' -^ • < 
Anji Wisdom fells before exterior grace : , / 

We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 
: And 4»il to^lisb its rough coat alotte« 1 !• r 
K just 4,e||9Xt™6^t>.i02mners graced with ease, , 
Elegant phrase, and figure formed to please, 
' ? ^i ^Ar^^tpifeTWfesi'th^ seem to compreheAd' - ii ■ - 
^ ^ , - \YJ^ji^v^| garei^ts, guardians, ^^hools, intiend/ ^ . 

HYAQi^/THBlsfilambers were }Mri)fouo4: ; ai^ it 
wafi^not Hfitil a l»te hour that she wa3 aiKfikenod 
by^ Maderaoi&ella Victorine» who «QteJCQ4< the 
rooiQr- foUowad by another almo^ /equally 
smtot lady^ Icanrying all thevfiriety .ji»£ par>9r 
phemalia iQompqsiBg.the toilet aad ^3(&s^M ^n 
elegant Jemalew, '. :..!..: jr ^ . ' 

Hyaeinthe BQCHvifoiuui herself m4^ U^ in(* 
evitaiile dopaiiHon nof these two 'Giccamplished 
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Abigails ; and after various most tiresome trials 
of corsets, shoes, dresses, and an infinitude of" 
minor, though not less important, articles, she 
was at length equipped to their satisfaction. 

They discovered that her height was exactly 
that of Lady Avondale ; and with slight altera- 
tions made at the moment, one of her dresses 
answered remarkably well. A small pair of 
Melnotte's shoes soon decked her pretty feet, 
and some delicate French gloves concealed a 
trifling coarseness in her otherwise well- 
formed hands. The only circumstance which 
really agonized Mademoiselle, was the trace 
which exposure to the sun had left upon her 
complexion. The Lady Hyacinthe was cer- 
tainly much tanned ; and a few freckles were 
dispersed on the pure and silky surfece of her 
skin. Victorine's exclamations of distress were 
moat amusingly pathetic — 'Ah! Dieux! what 
will miladi say ! She will expire at the sight 
of these plebeian spots, jih! que vous sommes 
malheureuses ! an ocean of Kalydor will never 
take away these ini<]uitoiis fieckles. If we 
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had time all would be well; and la pauvrc 
Compteate might be spared the eight of these 
terrible signs of vulgarity ; but without time, a 
torrent of milk of roses would not efface ces 
vilaines taches ; mats consolez vom, ma belle ladi.' 
She added, seeing poor Hyacinthe really look 
discomposed and apprehensive, 'you are very 
well — very well indeed ; and when you halre 
lived with us some time, you will be quite pcr- 
iect. Now you must let me conduct you to 
miladi, your mamma.' 

Mademoiselle then gave our heroine's hair a 
few more twitches, turned her two or three 
times round to see that all was right, and then 
with an air of satisfaction led the way. 

Poor Hyacinthe trembled violently whilst she 
followed h«' conductress to the apartments of 
Lady Avondaie. She was at length, afiWr a 
few minutes employed in descending the 
sfilendid staircase, and traversing a gallery 
heated by invisible means, ushered by a little 
page who was lounging on a favttuil at the 
door, into the boudoir of her mother ! What a 
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crowd of tumultuous feelings pressed in the 
overcbaiged heart of tlie agitated Uyacinthe — 
ieelinge, which (she already knew Bufficient of 
her mother to be aware) must be smothered, if 
not wholly subdued. 

Lady Avoodale was reclining listlessly on a 
couch, and her lovely peraou appeared no lees 
attractive than on the preceding evening, 
though attired simply in a loose nioming-gown, 
and a close lace cap; while Hyacinths felt 
that she could approach her with more confi- 
dence, gaze on her with less fear, than when 
she was glittering in all the elegance of dress 
and diamonds. 

Lady Avondale half-raised herself wheu her 
daughter entered ; and on her drawing near to 
bet, totJi her hand and affectionately kissed 
her, and then held her from her that she 
DUgbt take an ample survey of her person. 

Our poor rustic May stood abashed. Her 
eyee were cast down and full of tears, her 
colour was heightened, and her bosom heaved 
.haqvUy. She longed to throw herself into her 
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mother's arms,to implore her to blesH her, and 
to love her as she had been accustomed to be 
loTed— cloved for herself, not for her fragile and 
exterior beauty. But every word that her 
mother uttered proved to her too truly that 
she would be appreciated merely according to 
outward circumstances, unless from some happy 
chance her mother's mind should acquire some 
other tone. 

All this pressed rapidly on her thoughts, 
while Lady Avondale was almost lost in the 
contemplation of the young creature who stood 
before her ; and so pensively beautiful was the 
cast of her countenance, while the attitude 
which she had unconsciously taken was so 
perfectly graceful, that the Countess was wrapt 
in' the delight which such a contemplation 
aSbrded ; and if her heart was ever susceptible 
of tender feelings, it was at this present 
moment. 

With her naturally sweet tone of voice, she 
said, at the same time making Hyacinthe sit 
down beside ber, ' iMy dear girl, why do you 



look so sad ? The happiest period of your'< 
poor life is now arrived. You must foi^et alli 
your past privations — all the misery of youi> 
former years, for you are now perhaps the most, 
favoured and enviable bein^ in the universe. 
You have the whole vi'orld before you — wealth, 
rank, youth, and indeed, i rejoice to add, great 
beauty. What a sensation she will create I*- 
said her ladyship, turning to Mademoiselle'. 
' People may now be silent about the beauty of 
Lady Greviile's girls. Has she one to compare 
with mine? My poor sister-in-law must in-* 
deed now hide her diminished head !' ' jit 

At this moment the little page in crimsoir 
and gold announced that Lord Avondale's 
valet had come to inform the Lady Hyacinthe 
that his lordship waited breakfast for her in thai 
library : with her mother's permission, she nob, 
unreluctantly obeyed the summons ; and thu* 
ended the first interview with her beauteouBi 
parent, and which had filled her whole heart 
with trepidation and anxiety. 

As days passed on, Hyacinthe soon found 
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herself surrounded by every descriptioa of la- 
st ruction. 

Two governesses were installed as her imme- 
diate preceptresses'— a French and Italian lady; 
for it was soon discovered that her English 
education had beea carefully regulated, and 
her mind by these means at once refiued and 
enlightened. But this was not sufficient for 
the ill-judgiog Lady Avondale. She required 
that in her daughter should be united all the 
brilUant acquirements which were alone of 
value in her worldly eyes ; and poor Hyacinthe 
was speedily made to endure every species of 
torture, which for the perfect deveiopemeat of 
her form, and her initiation into the artificial 
graces of the balUt-iaaBter, it was considered 
necessary should be inflicted. Masters of every 
description attended her daily ; and studies, 
which, if they had been separately taught, 
would have been a delight to her. were now too 
much confouDded in the chaos of knowledge 
and the scientific means for display now 
forced upon the pupil, for her to benefit 
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by the elaborate instructions lavished upon 
her. 

She wftH any thing but happy, for she was 
conscious that she was doing very little good ; 
irbile the difference of her present life with that 
she had passed was so very great, that the 
KAtrictions, and the confinement of it, preyed 
Bpoa her health and spirits. 

All day immured in a gloomy school-room, 
with no other prospect than blackened leads 
and smoke-encircled chimneys, how often did 
Hyacinthe sigh for the lost joys and the liberty 
of her former life ! How did she pant to 
breathe the fresh air, and to have her eyes 
regaled by the sight of the flowers, and the 
green fields of her dear country home ! 

Her walks now were limited to the dismal 
BC]uare ; where, accompanied by the two stiff, 
umnte resting women, who were styled her 
governesses, both discoursing in a language 
quite unfamiUar to her ear, she found little 
benefit, and less pleasure, in pacing to and fro 
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^^H the' stunted and smoky Bhrubberies of the 
^^M monotoiioiis enclosure. 

^^H Of her mother she saw very little, and of 

^^H her father not much more ; for it was bat 
^^H seldom that she was permitted to escape from 
^^M her prison-room to joia him in his library. 
^^M For Lord Avondale, Hyaciitthe felt much 

^^1 affection. His mild, kind manners went 
^^H directly to her heart, aad she longed with 
^^H the warmth of young and natural feelings to 
^^H be able to contribute to his happiness, and live 
^^H t» his society. But for her mother, with all 
^^1 her anxious endeavours to entertain for her the 
^^^ affection of a child, she could not tutor her 
heart to feel that glow of love and tender 
veneration which a mother ought to inspire. 

This was scarcely to be wondered at ; for the 
excellent though youthful judgment of poor 
Hyacinthe could not fail to detect a thousand 
errors and weaknesses, which a less interested 
or less unsophisticated observer might baTe 
passed unnoticed. i .ji wdHul ■i-iaqaiit v-irf" 
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Lady Avondaie was at once the most fri- 
volous, and most completely worldly-minded, 
of her sex. In her intercourse with her 
daughter, her only aim appeared to make her 
instrumental to her own vanity ; and if the 
poor girl, when she appeared before her, looked 
pale, or languid, or less beautiful tlian usual, 
she was received with coldness, and dismissed 
with undissembled disgust. However, of all 
the miseries she endured, her Sunday trials 
were by far the most bitter. 

Uyacinthe had been brought up in the strict- 
est observance of religion in her late home ; 
and with the friends of her youth it was made 
no secondary consideration, but rather was the 
first, the dearest care of their existence. 

Sunday was ever anticipated by them as a 
day of pious rest — a day which they willingly 
and joyfully dedicated to that service, which 
was to them their hope, their solace, through- 
out their pilgrimage on earth. How gladly did 
they prepare for this holy day ! How busy was 
May on Saturday, preparing every thing for 
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the coming festival, that every unnecessary I 
bour should be abridged, or dispensed with, on 
that sacred day ; and when ehe arose on Sun- 
day mormog, it was with a heart filled with 
pious gratitude for the blessings she possessed 
in tile advantage of living beneath the spiritual 
care of such a pastor as Mr. Neville. Neatly 
attired, how happily did she walk with her sop- 
posed parents to the village church ; and there 
her innocent heart poured forth praises to her 
Creator, which must have been acceptable to 
Him who looketh with peculiar &Tour upon the 
virtuous child. 

Hyacinthe was always permitted on that day 
to remain at the Parsonage until after the se- 
cond service, as she actively assisted Mrs. Vil- 
lars in the duties of her Sunday School, for 
which she felt much interest. 

What a contrast were her waking feelings, 
the first Sunday morning she passed in Grosve- 
Dor Square ! After the almost stunning confu- 
sion of the week she had spent, ehe looked 
forwEtrd to Sunday as.Rt least a day of. fart: 
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but on awaking, Hyacinthe'a ears were assailed 
with sounds the same as usual ; as much of 
the busy avocations of the extensive household 
seemed renewed ; as much business and acti- 
vity among the under-servants ; as much exU 
geance and idly-performed duties of the upper. 
Lady A vond ale's page stilt lounged in his vel- 
vet chair, listlessly reading the Court Journal. 
Monsieur Vol-au-vent still gossipped in the 
halt with the porter, occasionally whistling a 
mazurka ; while the same elaborate meal was 
spread on the breakfast-table, with ail the 
splendid appointments which usually decorated 
it, and not even the daily papers were omitted ! 
Every thing passed the same, and no one said 
' It is Sunday ! ' 

Her own French maid could give her no 
information as to the movements of the fami- 
ly ; but Hyacinlhe requested her to ask Ma- 
demoiselle Victorine at what hour her Lady 
went to church. The answer to this question 
was a shrug of the shoulders, and, ' Ah, ciel ! 
miladi seldom go to church ; she too dehcate !' 
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Hyacinthe recollected with a sigh, that her 
mother had been at the Opera the night be- 
fore ! 

The distressed girl then descended to the 
breakfast-room, where she found Lord Avon- 
dale ,- and with a face which betrayed no small 
degree of anxiety, she asked whether he had 
the intention of going to church. 

'To be sure, my little daughter, we will go 
together to-day,' he answered, with a smile, as 
he rang the bell ; and after he had ordered the 
carriage, added kindly, that he should soon 
swallow his coffee, when he would immediately 
complete his toilet, and be in readinesB to 
accompany her. 

'But do you not always go to church, dear 
papa?' said Hyacinthe, ina toneof inquietnde. 

' Do not be too inquisitive about my con- 
cerns, you grave little monitress,' answered 
Lord Avondale, smiling at her earnestness, but 
inwardly satisfied with the good feeling it 
evinced : ' I shall go much oftener, now I liave 
you for my compauion,' 
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' How happy that will make me 1 ' eaid Hya- 
cinthe joyfully ; ' for, my dearest papa, I have 
beea taught to make the exercise of retigioa bo 
vsry dear an object — to consider it of tuch vital 
importance — that to see those 1 love neglect it, 
terrifies and afflicts me.' 

, Lord Avondale sighed, and soon after left the 
room to prepare for church. 

Uow little analogy did the London chapel 
offer, to which Hyacintha was conducted, with 
the simple place of worship which from her 
earliest recollection she had been accustomed 
to attend ! and tears started from her eyes when 
she beard the service commenced and read by 
a strange voice, instead of those revered tones 
which had always inspired her with feelings of 
devotion and love. With a timid glance she di- 
rected her eyes to the reading-desk, and there, 
in lieu of her own venerable pastor — the guide 
of her youth, and the model of every virtue — 
beheld a dapper youth, his hair arranged in the 
most studied manner, mincing forth sounds 
which appeared to her ear. but little calculated 
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to inspire devotioQ. Instead of the simple and 
piona congregation, with whom she was used to 
mingle her prayers, she beheld on all sides a 
wilderness of bonnets, and flowers, and fea- 
thers ; while the whole scene appeared to her 
more like one of her mother's gay drawing- 
looms than a place set apart for divine 
worship, 

A fine-toned organ and good einging de- 
lighted and charmed her very soul ; and the 
sermon was delivered by a popular preacher of 
some merit, whose discourse impressed deeply 
on her heart ; but how truly was she surprized 
and disgusted by the scene which took place 
immediately upon the congregation rising from 
their knees! Whispering, smiling, nodding, 
was then the order of the day. She heard one 
lady say to another, ' What a beautiful colour 
your pelisse is !' — while her neighbour in a 
loud whisper remarked, ' How exceedingly fvdl 
the Opera was last night! — how well Taglioni 
danced the new pas Russe !' Another old lady 
exclaimed, at the same time yawning ternfi- 
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cally, ^ How dreadfully long the sermon was ! 
It is a great shame that any one should take 
the liberty of detaining a congregation more 
than twenty minutes ! ' 

Hyacinthe felt quite shocked^ and turned 
pale with amazement; almost beginning to 
fancy that she had entered the modern Ba- 
bylon. 

Then at the door of the chapel, what confu- 
sion and noise, with the carriages which were to 
convey the congregation home ! — what whip- 
ping and urging of the horses, and quarrelling 
amongst the servants for precedence to the 
doors! 

Our heroine's Ufe had been so retired, her 
education so strict, that she could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of her eyes and ears ; and 
she returned home grave and dejected. Her 
heart was full of sorrow and heaviness ; for 
how could she hope to obtain that future hap- 
piness^ to which she had been taught to look 
forward with such joy, if she were destined to 
live among those, who, although they might 

I 
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know tliere was a God, appeared neither to fear 
nor to love him ? 

Hyacinthe was endeavoring to lose thene 
anxious thoughts in the perusal of a ixwk of 
sermons, the gift of her revered Mr. Neville, 
when ^e received a summons from Lady Avoa- 
dale to desire her to be in readiness to accom- 
pany her in a drive. She asked eagerly if it 
would prevent her from attending the evening 
service ; and was still more unhappy when she 
tijund that it certainly would, and that very 
lew people ever thought of doing such a thing 
as to go to church twice in the same day in 
London. 

Poor Hyacinthe feared to disohey her mo- 
ther ; and, after allowing herself to be attired in 
a beautiful new dress and bonnet, accompanied 
Lady Avondale to pay some visits. They then 
went into the Park, and finished the afternoon 
in Kensington Gardens. 

Adulation and admiration were poured into 
her ears from every side. Her romantic history 
rendered her the topic of conversation and 
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curiosity to all ranks, und her great beauty of 
course heightened the interest which was natu- 
rally felt for her. 

Lady Avondale was provoked and angry 
with her lovely daughter, and she could not 
comprehend why she looked so sad in the 
midst of so much happiness. At first she attri- 
buted it to timidity, and then to ill-temper; 
and vented her spleen in invectives against the 
good people who had educated her, who, she 
said, had infected her with such grovelling 
ideas, that it took away all her pleasure in 
having recovered her. 

Poor Hyacintlie's unhappiness was thus in- 
creased : she grieved to find herself unloved by 
her mother, who she found, with deep sorrow, 
would never enter into her feelings upon the 
subject of the want of enjoyment of her present 
life. 

Her Sunday was ended in being again most 
elegantly attired, and brought forward at a 
large evening party, given by Lady Avondale 
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on purpose to display to the admiring world 
the beauty of her daughter* 

What a Sabbath for the pious May to spend ! 
And when, at length, she was allowed to retire 
for the night, which was not until a very late 
hour, she was so tired, so subdued, that her 
evening devotions were not as they used to be, 
but poured forth in bitterness and sadness of 
spirit . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



' Peace, murmuring spirit ! bruised and writhing stilly 
Confess the living fount of life is near : 
Take up thy cross, repine not at the vrill 
Which bids thee meekly bow, and calmly bear the pain I ' 



We shall now leave our heroine for a short 
period, and take a retrospectiye glance at the 
inhabitants of the village in which she had 
spent so many happy days — days of childhood 
and joy ; such as never come after the quick 
pulse of youth is lowered by the cares and 
anxieties of approaching maturity, — after the 
sunny brow of childhood is clouded by the 
consciousness of the responsibilities of life, 
and we ' look upon the dial's hand, and note 
that hours are passing/ 
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Grief had laid its heavy hand upon the once 
cheerful occupants of Brookside Farm. The 
loss of the darling May was a bereavement 
felt moat bitterly, not only by them, but also 
by the excellent rector and his sister; and, 
although they endeavoured to console the good 
farmer and his wife, tears, most bitter tears, 
mingled themselves with every soothing word 
they uttered. 

Their little paradise had now lost its chief 
attraction — the gentle being who had formed 
so great an object of delight was removed fer 
from them, and was now only as a dream of 
the past. She had vanished entirely from the 
eyes irfiich had so loved to dwelt upon her ; 
and like a sweet perfume, or a sweeter melody, 
which passes away, leaving only the memory 
of the enjoyment, with the sad knowledge tiiat 
it caimot be recalled. It is true that this 
treasure of their afTections still lived for others ; 
but for them they felt, with a deep regret, that 
she was gone for ever ! 

Lord Avondale had taken the earlleat oppor- 
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tanity of informing Mr. Neville that the 
CoFUBteBS's views and ideas were such, that she 
would never allow her daughter any personal 
commnnication with those who were not of Iier 
own rank in life. Mr. Neville could only 
acquiesce in the wishes his lordship's words 
were- meant to convey, and instruct liis sister of 
the barrier raised between her and her idolized 
May. 

In the quiet and retired life they led, the 
lovely and virtuous girl had been an unceasing 
object of interest and excitement; aud sadly 
did Mrs, Villars now pursue her morning's 
employment, unbroken by the presence of this 
child of their adoption. Habit and affection 
made her stait, and her heart beat, whenever a 
footstep waa heard about the time that she was 
accustomed to see her dear pupil, who never 
entered the rectory but with a countenance 
beaming with delight ; not only at the idea of 
spending some hours with her revered fiiends, 
but also ftom the real pleasure she took in the 



improving, and to her deliglittiil, studies, 
thvough which she was conducted by Mrs. 
Vi liars and her brother. 

This excellent lady now feit a void— a blank 
which could not be filled up ; and well did she 
enter into the feelings of the afflicted tamily at 
the farm, although she was aware she had less 
to deplore than tliem, Though it would be an 
altered intercourse, she believed she might be 
allowed to see the Lady Uyacinthe again ; but 
she felt tliat their lowly station was an insuper- 
able objection to the renewal of the affectionate 
familiarity hearts like theirs could alone be 
contented with. 

Mrs, Villara had made it her first care, 
immediately on Hyacinthe's departure, to send 
Susan Ashfield to the farm; and a small sum 
of money easily persuaded her mother to dis- 
lense witli her services for a short period. 

Susan was an excellent girl, and most 
anxious to be of use to the fiiends of her 
beloved and youthful monitreas. They were 
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sensible of luer well-meant endeavours ; but 
what could compensate to them for what they 
had lost ? 

The fanner had long been in a dehcate state 
of health, although his ailments had scarcely 
confined him to the house ; he was, however^ 
now threatened with a malady which too often 
proves fatal to those whom it attacks. 

Mrs. Villars, on repairing to the farm a few 
mornings after the afflicting departure of 
Hyacinthe, witnessed a scene which contri* 
l>uted' much to the depressed state of her 
spirits. 

The agitation and grief caused by the sepa^ 
ration fnnn the young and idolized bein^ who 
had twined so closely round his heart, had 
brought on a violent fit of spasms ; and poor 
Farmer Wilmot, after a night of intense suffer* 
ing, was now seated in his arm-chair, pale and 
languid, — and with such evident and touching 
marks of sorrow in his countenance, that 
Mrs. Villars was obliged to turn away to con* 
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ceal the tears with which synipathy filled her 
eyes. 

At this moment she felt that she was unable 
to address one word of comfort to the poor 
mourner; therefore Mrs. Villars inquired of 
Susan, where she might find Mrs, Wilmot; and 
on being told that she was up-stairs, she imme- 
diately went in search of her, and discovered 
the poor woman seated upon the bed in the 
little room formerly occupied by May, weeping 
most bitterly. 

'My good friend,' said Mrs. Villars, kindly 
and soothingly, ' you must indeed endeavour to 
shake off this violent affliction, and rouse your- 
self to enable you to enter into your customary 
occupations. I have come to beg that you and 
your husband will come fo the rectory and pass 
the day ; the change will do you good.' 

'No, madam,' sobbed out poor Mrs, Wilmot ; 
' I thank you most kindly, but at present I hke 
DO place but this. I love to look upon the seat 
on which my darling sat — at the bed on which 
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she lay: nothing cooEoles me but what reminds 
pae of her. It is a sorrow which soothes my 

JBd.' 

* But for your husband, my dear Jane, for 
his sake you must endeavour to reconcile your- 
self to the loss you have met with,' said 
Mrs. Villais, with gentleness and compassion 
in her voice. 

' Ah .' madam — and it ia for him that my 
heart doubly bleeds,' replied poor Mrs. Wil- 
mot, with the most poignant distress expressed 
in her countenance. ' No one can imagine how 
fondly— how distractedly he doted upon that 
child ; and you do not know how much his 
health has been declining lately — so that I 
much fear now that he will no longer have a 
motive for exertion ; he will sink into a state 
of listlessness and confirmed ill health. As 
long aa we possessed our dear child, he never 
would give up: he used to say, if disinclined 
to go out, ' I must work, or how will our 
May's little fortune go on?' — and he never 
willingly thought of himself whilst she re- 
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mained to us. We have now far too tuucli for 
ourselves. Our interest in life is over for ever ; 
and now all we have to do is to ait down and 
wish for the hour when it shall please the 
Almighty to take us from hence.' 

' This is very wrong, my good friend,' replied 
Mrs. Villars ; ' you are still in the prime of life. 
You have probably many days still before you. 
Do you not think it would be a sin for you to 
spend them in uselessness 1 Hitherto your life 
has been one of great, and almost uninterrupted, 
happiness: such was never intended to be the 
lot of human beings; and we must ever be 
prepared for the dispensations of our Creator, 
and bend with submission to his decrees. He 
brings us sorrow to awaken us from our vain 
and foolish dreams of security and self-confi- 
dence, in order that we may become more 
deeply acquainted with the fulness of grace 
and mercy that dwelieth in Christ Jesus.' 
Mrs. Villars paused for a few moments, and 
then continued with a nioumful intonation of 
voice, ' This lesson, my good Jane, is often 
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most effectually learnt under the pressure of 
intense affliction. I speak most feelingly. 
There was a time when I enjoyed happiness 
the most pure and heavenly — happiness which 
I vainly thought might last for ever. But the 
cup of joy was dashed from my lips — I had to 
beliold the destruction of my dearest hopes — 
my heart's fondest wishes ; yet here I am calm, 
and I trust fully resigned to the will of God.' 
Again Mrs. Villars paused, her emotion being 
too deep for utterance. After a short silence, 
she again continued; — 'When visited with 
acute personal affliction, or suffering under the 
removal of a beloved object, we are awakened 
to a touching conviction of our utter helpless- 
ness,— to a strong sense of the precarious 
tenure of our earthly blessings ; and we begin 
to perceive that God is every thing, and man 
nothing. It is then that we look round for 
some ' city of refuge' in which we may take 
shelter. We cast an anxious and timid glance 
upon past months and years ; and Hsten, per-r 
baps for the first time, to the reproachful voice 
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of conscience : it is then, that rememberiDg the 
indifference with which we have received, and 
the ingratitude with which we have wasted, the 
rich gifts of Providence, we seek to approach 
God in penitence and prayer.' 

'Ah! madam, I feel every word that you 
utter, and I shall indeed endeavour to show 
you that they have not been spoken to an 
unmindful ear ; let me convince you that your 
kindness has not been bestowed in vain — let 
me go to my husband, that my calmness and 
resignation may induce him to master his 
grief— though I fear, alas ! that his failti^ 
health renders him less capable of struggling 
with his feelings.' 

Indeed Mrs. Villars felt seriously uneasy 
when she again saw Farmer Wilmot. Mr. Ne- 
ville was seated hy his side, and had been 
administering to him all the comfort which it 
was in his power to bestow ; but he complained 
of pain and weariness, which arose from bodily 
■ as well as mental suffering. 

A messenger had been despatched for a 
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doctor, who, after seeing his patient, communi' 
cated to Mr. Neville his fear tliat he had 
certainly a complaint uf the heart, of long 
standiug, and which was a disease which ge- 
nerally baffled all medical aid. He, however, 
bled him; and, prescribing quiet and repose, 
begged that his mind might be left as tranquil 
as possible. 

At tills moment this was a hard task to per- 
tbrm; but every attention which an attached 
wife could bestow, and every kindness which 
friendship and sympathizing feeling could sug- 
gest, he received from the benevolent Rector 
and his sister. 

He had the further comfort of welcoming the 
most tender and alTectionate letter from his 
dear child, which he still continued to call her, 

Hyacinthe was permitted to correspond with 
her friends at the Rectory ; and also to write tu 
the parents who had so tenderly nurtured the 
lovely child of their adoption. This was most 
soothing to them, while proving to her her 
only pure source of happiness. 
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In a short time there were no more lamenta- 
tions to be heard at the farm^ and tears were 
no longer seen streaming down the cheeks of 
the honest Wilmot and his wife ; while to the 
casual observer every thing seemed to go on as 
heretofore. 

They were now resigned to their loss, al- 
though their sad hearts were still oppressed 
and full of grief ; but they remembered from 
whom their present trial was sent, and bowed 
their heads meekly to the will of God. Such 
is tb(9 power of faith and real religion ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



< Thai let the sands of existence fall, 
The current of life flow fest ; 

n God'a own hands, and all — 
ALi will be well at last.' 



We must now return to the Lady Hyacinthe, 
and follow her through the privations and vex- 
ations connected with the new situation in 
which she was placed ; at the same time that 
we describe the enjoyments with which Provi- 
dence strews the path which ia even the most 
distasteful to us. 

It was a great reUef to Hyacinthe, when her 
mother (having made an exhibition of her, until 
she was tired of hearing eulogiums and flatter- 
ing expressions which were not addressed im- 
mediately to herself,) resigned her wholly to 
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her goveroeaeea ; telling her that she must now 
work hard, and endeavour to make up for lost 
time, by acquiring what was really useful in the 
world, instead of cant phrases and antiquated 
ways only fit for a Methodist, and certainly 
not for a young lady of rank and fashion. 

Thus poor Hyacinthe was consigned com- 
pletely to the chaise of her governesses, and to 
the masters who assisted them in imparting the 
numerous accomplishments conceived essential 
to her station in life : and unless it was that 
she occasionally breakfasted with Lord Avon- 
dale, and was permitted now and then to take 
a walk with hira, her life was one of uniform 
dulness, and wearisome apphcation to studies, 
whose endless variety were sources of consider- 
able embarrassment. 

Lord Avondale indeed was kindness itself ^ 
and had it only depended on him, his Hya- 
cinthe would have been his dear and constant 
companion ; but he had been so long accus- 
tomed to succumb to every wish and caprice of 
his imperious CouDtess, that even in this most 
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interesting and important subject he weakly 
acquiesced, and that too against his better 
jndgment. Yet he beheld with deep though 
unavaihng regret, the thraldom his child en- 
dured — a thraldom the more vexatious, inso- 
much that it was injudicious, and could not 
possibly tend to any desirable result. 

Lord Avondale kindly indulged and seconded 
Hyacinthe's wish of being tenderly mindful and 
attentive to her beloved friends in the country ; 
and scarcely ever did she return from a walk 
with him without having selected some present 
which should speak of her aflectionate recollec- 
tion of the kind protectors of her childhood. 
All the newest and choicest publications were 
regularly sent to the Rectory — an arrival most 
precious to Mr. Neville ; and eagerly did she 
endeavour to suit each taste in her careful 
selection of gifts for the individuals so every 
way dear to her. Lord Avondale's wishes for 
gratifying her were boundless, while he was 
equally anxious with herself to testify his own 
ratitude to her valuable friends. 
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We may Bay that it was Hyacinthe's only 
delight to be enabled to Bend package after 
package filled with treasures, sometiuies di- 
rected to tlie Farm, and sometimes to the Rec- 
tory ; white the letters she was suffered to eend 
with them were a gratification, that for the mo- 
ment made her forget all the irksomeness of her 
present life. Still a deep regret would mingle 
itself with the pleasure she experienced in this 
correspondence with the friends of her childish 
years ; it was also perceptible in their letters, 
notwithstanding their mutual endeavours to 
conceal the feelings of sadueas which still 
rested on their hearts. 

One acute source of affliction to the anxious 
girl was the hint, which, though obscurely 
given, conveyed too plainly to her mind, that 
her dear fosterfather's health was certainly 
declining. What would she not have given to 
have flown to him, and to have rendered him 
that attendance which an affectionate child 
would know so well how to bestow ! ' He only 
wants me,' she would often mentally exclaim; 
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'if I were with him, he should soon be well — I 
know so well how to nurse him — he misses me, 
dear darling father — he longs to see his own 
little May, and that is the reason of his ill- 
ness — I was sure he could not hve without 

But she knew how vain were ail her ardent 
wishes upon the subject : happiness like that 
was not within her reach. 

Thus time passed on ; but little variation 
took place in the life of Hyacinthe. As her 
talents were naturally excellent, she could not 
avoid benefiting much by the instructions she 
received ; and, although the views of Lady 
Avondale were in a measure defeated by the 
ill-judged variety of the studies which she 
wished her daughter to embark in, still the 
intelligent Hyacinthe made considerable ad- 
vancement, and surpassed even her mother's 
expectations in music and French. There was 
also this advantage in the studies so dihgently 
pursued, — her mind was kept constantly occu- 
pied ,' and it was only in the twilight of the 
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spring evenings, or when her young cheek 
pressed the pillow of down prepared for the 
heiress of the Earl of Avondale, that the 
humble-hearted May could revert in memory 
to the friends so tenderly beloved, or trace 
with mental vision the dear and lovely scenes 
from which she had been so forcibly with- 
drawn. 

One morning Hyacinthe received a message 
from Lady Avondale, desiring her to be ready 
to accompany her in the carriage, as she in- 
tended to introduce her to her aunt Lady 
Greville, and her cousins. Poor Hyacinthe 
was again in distress. She had often heard 
the Countess allude to this aunt ; and it was 
always with a degree of sarcasm and dislike, 
which latter feeling was unconsciously imparted 
to her ; and she had rather rejoiced at the delay 
which had as yet deferred her presentation to 
this unknown relative. 

Hyacinthe expected she must be something 
very awful, very repulsive — that she should 
^ein have to undergo the unfeehog scrutiny 
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she had suffered from her mother, and one or 
two of her high-born connesioas — in short, 
that she should find her Hunt a fine lady [-77^1 
and, as the carriage stopped at one of the taoa^' 
splendid houses in London, and they 
ushered in with the usual pomp of servants and 
retinue, our heroine trembled with the expectt^t 
tion of finding renewed ostentation and worl4l}K 
mindednesB. 

Tliey were told that her ladyship was in het 
morning-room, and into that apartment (usii^ 
the privilege of near relations) they, were intror 
dnced. 

What a surprise and relief to Hyacinthe 
the scene which the interior of that room of- 
fered ! Lady Greville was working, and by 
her side sat one of her daughters reading aloud^ 
Two other sweet-looking girls were busily eiBr 
ployed with their drawing ; whilst a pretty 
child of six years old, the youngest pet of the 
family, sat on an ottoman at her mother's feet, 
eagerly endeavouring to emulate her mamma's 
abilities in the working department, by coq- 
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BtructiDg a little cotton petticoat for some in&nt 
peoaiooer. 

Lady Greville, advancing, kindly received 
Lady Avondale, and moat affectionately em- 
braced the nervous Hyacinthe ; and, taking her 
by the band, introduced her to her cousiaB, 
who all came forward with countenances beam- 
ing with amiahihty and kindness of heart. 

Hyacinthe was almost overcome with the 
feeling of comfort and happiness which this 
unlooked-for reception yielded ber; and when 
she looked into the countenance of her aunt, 
(which, though not possessing the dazzling 
beauty of her mother, owned the utmost degree 
of sweetness, intelligence, and benevolence,) 
she could scarcely refrain from throwing her- 
self into her arms, and beseeching her to love 
and cherish her as she had been loved and 
cherished by those friends whose remembrance 
was forcibly called to her mind by thus finding 
the heart's affections, and tenderness of man- 
ner, not wholly confined to the village of Fair- 
brodc. 
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E^^r -WORLDLY ADTANTAOES 
jracinthe's ideaa of what is technically 
ed ' high life,' were very much limited'; 
and we fear, from what she had witnessed 
»nce her inauguration to the distinguished eta- 
tion to which slie was born, not very exalted. 
It is true that she could feel most strongly the 
wide distinction between the simple and rustic 
home she had left, with the splendid one she 
now inhabited ; but the conti-ast was all in fa- 
vour of the virtuous poverty and rational enjoy- 
ments of former days ; while her pious and 
well-regulated mind shrunk with intuitive dread 
from all around her ; which certainly betrayed 
the condemned pomps and vanities of this 
world, without offering any of the intrinsic ad- 
vantages and blessings which wealth and power 
may give, if properly appreciated and employed. 
Under the present influence of her feelings, it 
might indeed appear to her difficult for a ' rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven ;' but 
she did not then reflect that it is the misappli- 
cation, not the possession, of worldly advan- 
ces, which will exclude the prosperous man 
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from the mansions of everlasting bliss, — and 
that wealth and exalted rank, when M»erf with- 
out being abused, only tend to make virtue 
shine more brilliantly, while the force of right- 
eous example is rendered more beneficial from 
being more conspicuous and extended. 

Thus it was in the Greville family. High in 
birth and fortune, they were models of worth 
and excellence. Warmly and devotedly at- 
tached to their children, truly devout and ear- 
nest in the exercise of their religion, they led a 
life of social and intellectual enjoyment ; offer- 
ing to the observation of others the gratifying 
spectacle of excessive refinement of taste with 
mpiicity of heart, extensive liberality with 
strict economy of expenditure, and pre-eminent 
piety with cheerfulness and humility of de- 
nteanour. The station of Lord Greville brought 
him into public life, which rendered a residence 
in London therefore indispensable. In conse- 
quence, though with much regret, his family 
removed every year for some months to the 
metropolis, leaving their beautiful country resi- 
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deuce with lively sorrow ; for that was their 
sphere, the scene of their best enjoyments, and 
not the crowded, dissipated, and sin- sheltering 
town. However, Lady Greville felt it was an 
imperlouB duty scrupulously to comply with ail 
the exactions which her position in life de- 
manded. She therefore took her part in so- 
ciety, though carefully avoiding all collision with 
the dissipated circles; and, while receiving to 
her magnificent and recherche entertainments all 
those rendered illustrious at once by birth and 
virtue, or the estimable and talented of the un- 
titled portion of society, vice was strictly ex- 
cluded; and even the merely indiscreet vainly 
sought for invitations to those reunions, which, 
vrith exquisite arrangements for entertainment, 
boasted a spirit of exclusiveness few have the 
finnness to assert, — I mean the exclusiveness 
of irreproachable moral conduct. With these 
precautions, tliat nothing culpable should come 
within the scope of her daughters' intercourse 
with society, they entered the world with 
roinda so well-regulated, that they tasted with 
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mirth and gladness of the amusements which 
presented themselves, without being deluded or 
perverted by them ; and, by their tender mo- 
ther's care, spared the dangerous influence and 
example of those who rush wildly into pleasure 
from evil passions, from worldly calculations, 
or from sad vacuity of mind: they found in 
the brilliant ball, the exquisite concert, the 
splendid opera, ail the enjoyment that youth 
should feel, without dreaming that a second, or 
uaworthy, motive for delight could he expe- 
rienced. Still, among all the well-selected 
recreations which their London hours afforded, 
they maintained a decided preference for the 
simple and rehned pleasures of the country, — 
pleasures which their excellent and pious edu- 
cation fitted them eminently and truly to 
enjoy. 

Lady Greville, while entering the brilUant 
scenes of ostentatious display, and sacrificing 
precious hours to the claims of the gay world, 
— 'both alike distasteful to her, but persisted in 
from the consideration that it was presump- 
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tuous and wrong to alirink from those duties 
which she could plainly see were incumbent on 
her position in this life, — hailed with heartfelt 
satisfaction the evident predilection evinced hy 
her children for the pure and domestic joys of 
their country home. It would have been in- 
consistent with her sense of justice to have 
insisted on the necessity of seclusion and re- 
tirement to young females, whose tastes led 
them into the busy circles of pleasure, and 
whose future life might place them amongst 
them : and had such been her daughters' 
choice, with the armour of true rehgion, and 
the love of God deeply rooted in their hearts, 
she would have trusted that the trials offered 
by the dissipations of the world should prove 
tests of faith and virtue, instead of the fatal 
stumbling-blocks they so often become. But 
as it was, Lady Greville was spared the anxiety 
the ordeal might have cost her ; and found, 
with a deep sense of thankfulness, that the 
young and lovely beings consigned by Provi- 
dence to her charge, had already learnt, by her 
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precepts and example, that true happiness is 
only to be found in the exercise of Christian 
duties ; and that, already discerning the empti^ 
ness of indiscriminate society and the palling 
nature of the glare and bustle of fashionable 
life, they returned to scenes of tranquillity and 
retirement equally delighted with herself, there 
to partake of the pure and precious joy arising 
from the best affections of the heart, the en- 
lightenment of the mind, and an uninterrupted 
worship of their Almighty Father. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



* 'Tis in the silence, in the shade, 
That light from Heaven illumes our road ; 
And man, even mortal man, is made, 
If not a God— almost a God.' 



Hyacinthe had soon an opportunity of form- 
ing a judgment much more favourable of the 
high-bom inhabitants of the metropolis, than 
that which had filled her ideas before her 
acquaintance with the Greville family. 

A fever of a very malignant nature attacked 
one of the servants of Lord Avondale's esta- 
blishment ; ^nd he, as well as Lady Avondale^ 
were too happy to avail themselves of Lady 
Greville's considerate offer of taking Hyacinthe 
into her own house, whilst her brother and 
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sister-in-law paid aotne visita previous to theii 
settling for the autumn at Avondale Castle ; 
by these means avoiding the hazard of in- 
fection. 

Lady Greville and her family were to remain 
a. fortnight longer in London, from whence 
they were to proceed to their own home in the 
country ; and it was arranged that after re- 
maining a short time there, Hyacinthe was to 
r^oin her parents and governesses at the seat 
of ber ancestors. 

With unfeigned joy did Hyacinthe prepare 
to accompany her aunt to Park Lane, altbougb 
her pleasure suffered some alloy from the idea 
of leaving her indulgent and courtly father. 

Lady Avondale coldly bade her adieu ; re- 
questing at the same time that she would take 
care of her complexion, and never foi^et to 
wear her gloves. ' i have had a great deal of 
trouble," added this anxious parent, ' to civilize 
your appearance, therefore pray be good enough 
to, follow up my plans; and, if possible, spare 
me the disgrace of having a daughter with 
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an odiouB freckled or tanned ekiii, with the 
plebeian accompaDiment of coarse hands. 

* Your aunt,' her ladyship proceeded to say, 
' is a very improper person for you to be with, 
though this frightful typhus makes it a matter 
of necessity. She places very little importance 
iu these matters, as little Eugenia's ruddy 
face may show ; and I must desire that you 
will take care not to add any of her strange 
notions to those you have unfortunately already 
acquired.' 

The announcement of Lady Greville's arrival 
interrupted this singular lecture ; and Hya- 
cinthe bounded joyfully into her aunt's car- 
riage, with more elasticity of moveraeut than 
she had displayed since her arrival in London. 
How kindly she was received by her uncle 
and cousins ! Her poor heart, which had been 
almost frozen by the coldness she had met 
with, since she had quitted the tender friends 
of her childhood, glowed again with its natural 
warmth under the influence of their affectionate 
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These kind relations had soon discovOTed 
that Hyacinthe possessed no eommon cba' 
meter. They encouraged her to apeak of her 
former hfe ; and much were they interested 
and touched by her little histoi-y, entering 
most fully into all her feelings connected with 
the subject. * 

At Greville House, Hyacinthe beheld indeed 
■A truly happy family ; and it was here she 
found the realization of every blessing that can 
be desired in this life. However, the excess of 
earthly felicity had not engendered indiSerence, 
as in too many cases ; or negligence in the 
observance of the duties from which no station 
exempts us. Lady Greville had taught her 
family to reflect that we have each an allotted 
part to sustain — appropriate engagements to 
fulfil— peculiar virtues to exercise — an im- 
mortal destiny to accomplish. She bade them 
consider that the flowery path and the rugged 
way were equally the appointments of God ; 
but, as prosperity was their lot, they ^ould 
partake of it with gratitude, ever remraubering 
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the hand from which it flowed. It was also 
impresEed oa their toiads, that, as the gift of 
God, wealth is to he enjoyed gratefully and 
liberally, as one of the means of usefulness 
derived from the bounty of Heaven; but, like 
every other talent committed to our care, au 
6xact account must be rendered unto Him, 
who while He giveth hberally, requires the 
most minute hdelity in the trust. In that 
parable of our Saviour, of the ten [xecea of 
money, the nobleman, who vests the charge iiji 
his servants, expressly declares, ' Occupy until I 
come.' By these memorable words, a day of 
account is strikingly referred to; and it was to 
that event Lady Greville most earnestly di- 
rected her children's minds, in order that th^r 
every action should be governed by a reference 
to that ordeal which all must pass. 

Witli these judicious counsels, and words of 
holy wisdom, Lady Greville had formed the 
hearts of her children to rejoice only in the 
exercise of virtue ; and it is not to be wondered 
^ that their domestic circle was one purely and 
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eminently happy. Here was wealth and raok 
wi^out one spark of ostentation ; religion in 
its purest form, unmixed with gloom or narrow- 
mindnesE ; affection of the most devoted kind 
among all its members. 

The education of the young ladies was con- 
ducted in the most delightful manner. Their 
governess was a sensible, excellent peraon, 
who went hand in hand with Lady Greville in 
hei ayetem with her pupils. The school-room 
opened into Lady Greville's morning-room, and 
the studies were superintended by her, and 
farther assisted by masters. She placed very 
little stress on mere accomplishments, her 
desire being that the understanding of ber 
children should be cultivated and well-di- 
rected ; but, if they evinced any decided taste 
or wish to pursue any particular study, she 
was too happy to have the power of assisting 
their inchnations by the best instructions. 

Hyacinthe was most charmed to be allowed 
to join the cheerful. Joyful party at study in 
the soocnii^ i and SQ judiciously were those 



studies directed, that the hours passed dak 
lightfully, and much too ewiftly. How difr 
ferent from the dull routiue of ordinary school- 
rooms ! As a mother's eye — a mother's judg- 
ment was every thing ; every lesson was sp* 
propriated to the capacity and taste of tha 
pupil ; and consequently each acquirement 
was achieved ivith facility and comfort. This 
was following nature and reason, instead of 
custom and fashion, and the results showed 
the good sense of the arrangements. -"!• 

The morning after Hyacinthe's arrival, 0A& 
of her cousins came to her before she ha& 
quitted her room, and begged to know whether 
she would like to join the family at prayers. 
Most willingly she followed her conductress to 
the apartment where all the household were 
assembled for the purpose of presenting a 
morning sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving to 
their God. " 

Lord and Lady Greville considered it one of 
their most important duties to erect a 'family 
altar,' in their house, and with their assembled 
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chiHren and dependants, call upon the name of 
the Lord. They were not content with their 
own private devotions, leaving those whom 
God had brought beneath their roof to live 
and die in ignorance of Him who 'truly to 
know is life eternal.' They also felt that they 
did not possess one reasonable excuse for not 
being able to spare a single half hour for God ; 
and no unholy shame of being thought tbo 
earnest in. religion, or the fear of the ' world's 
dt^d laugh' ever prompted them to neglect 
tiese pious duties. It is too often that the 
mockery of man is the cause of our neglect of 
God; but this is the weakest, the most un- 
worthy plea that can be urged in extenuation 
of the omission of family prayer — an omission 
that occasions our losing the greatest and 
purest of comforts — that of acknowledging 
with one accord the mercies he has bestowed 
upon us, and petitioning together for a con- 
tinuance of his blessings; while with one voice 
we confess our sins with open and acknow- 
ledged homihty. 



' RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



Iq the family of Lord Greviile the immediate 
reward of righteousness was plainly to be dia- 
covered in the domestic harmony and unit 
which was its striking feature, and in the evi 
increasing sense of religion iu themsekea and 
their household. We may be assured that this 
zealous performance of duty towards our Creator 
will not, nor cannot want a blessing; for it 
stands not alone, but brings with it every other 
Tirtue. 

How happily did the fortnight glide on tff' 
Hyacinthe ! She was now the joyous, cheerful 
being she had once been before she became 
rich and great. Her kind relatives were 
anxious to amuse as well as to instruct her, 
and Hyacinthe, who had as yet seen nothing of 
London besides the parks and the streets at 
the west end of the town, was amazed and 
delighted by the sight of those objects of 
national splendour which it was their Urst care 
to enable her to inspect ; and it was with sur- 
prise and pleasure she reviewed each monu- 
ment of art, each stupendous specimen of the 
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finest architecture, each muBeum teeming with 
Uie treasures of the old and new world, and 
which until oow she had only known by those 
studies which had referred to them. 

Much as she loved the country, Hyacinthe 
felt sorry when the time arrived for her to quit 
London. She dreaded any change from the 
happiness she was then enjoying. Besides, the 
time would be drawing near when she was to 
return home ; for her imperious mother had 
only given permission for her to remain one 
fortnight at Beechwood ; and already her heart 
sunk ivithin her at the idea of leaving her 
newly-acquired friends. They were all so 
good — BO kind — father, mother, the son, and 
the daughters, were all alike estimable in their 
different character. 

The day fixed for the departure of the family 
for the country at length arrived ; and great 
was the joy expressed by every branch of it, 
They were going home — to their own dear 
home, to all the pursuits and pleasures so 
delightful to theiu. London was their trial ; it 
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did not suit any of their tagles ; but to be with 
their father reconciled them to any thing ; and 
Lady Greville would have considered a paradise 
a desert without the presence of her dear and 
excellent husband. 

If Uyacinthe considered this family happy 
ill London, what did she think when she con- 
templated them at Beechwood ? It was a 
beautiful place, situated in one of the loveliest 
counties in England. The house, the very 
palace of comfort ; while the little village, 
scattered near the park-gates, was picturesque, 
and its thatched cottages were pictures of 
neatness. 

It was a touching and gratifying sight to 
witness the reception which the family received. 
Every individual appeared to feel that they 
were welcoming their dearest friends. Each 
cottager flew to his door to wave his hat, and 
catch one glance from the eye of one of the 
m em hers of this beloved family. 
k,Then the joy of the young people to revisit 
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all their possessiooa in the shape of flower- 
gardens, poultry-yards, aviary, ponies, dogs, 
and all the treasures which raade their country 
pleasures so abundant. 

They had been met at the hall-door by the 
ctei^yman of the parish; and it brought tears 
down the cheeks of Hyacinthe to witness their 
meeting with this most excellent person. Each 
cousin embraced him most cordially and affec- 
tionately. He was to them a very dear friend ; 
one who had been their spiritual guide and 
monitor; and who had ably assisted their 
parents in leading them into the paths of virtue 
and goodness; and, as Hyacintba beheld the 
tenderness of hia greeting to them, she thought 
of her own loved Mr. Neville, and felt that in 
Mr. Coventry she beheld the union of all those 
perfections which distinguished him. The 
vicarage was close to the park-gatea, as well 
as the simple village-church ; but they were 
both gothic structures of a very ancient date, 
and by their venerable and picturesque charac- 
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ter, formed rather pleasing oroaincnts, than 
deteriorated by their vicinity from the imposing 
aspect of Beechwood. 

Many were the questions poured into Mr. 
Coventry's ears by the young beings who 
crowded round him, relative to all their pen- 
sioners, and those inhabitants of the village, in 
whom they took most interest, their school, 
their clothing-club, and all the various insti- 
tutions of usefulness and relief for the neigh- 
boQiing poor, of which they were the chief 
supporters and managers. 

The next day, when Hyacinthe accompanied 
her cousins to the village, it was a beautiful 
sight to witness the joy which their presence 
inspired. They were greeted by young and 
old, in every house with the most respectful 
delight, and looked upon as harbingers of com- 
fort and relief. 

Lady Greville had taught her daughters not 
to be merely satisfied by coldly relieving the 
temporal wants of their fellow- creatures ; that 
is easily done where the means are abundant ; 
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but the charity she inculcated wag that of 
soothing the afflicted, whether their auiTerings 
proceeded from mental or bodily anguish ; and. 
young as they were, she encouraged them to 
occupy their well-directed minds with the es- 
sential and ulterior improvement of tlie poor. 

This was done in great humility, and never 
in a manner likely to oSend, but under the 
cognizance and guidance of Mr. Coventry ; 
and these amiable girls had the heartfelt joy 
of beholding the success of their plans for the 
benefit of the distressed. 

Youth is the season for kind and warm emo- 
tions ; and in this sphere of probation, in which 
sickness, sorrow, and suffering so much abound, 
opportunities of exercising Christian love can 
neither be few nor rare ; and Lady Greville was 
most anxious to impress upon the minds of her 
children that they are never loo young to fulfil 
duties of this nature. 

The heart is easily touched by distress, and 
melts at the sight of human misery ; and let 
me admonish my young readers to cherish 
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these emotions ; but let them not mistake 
feeding^ for virtues, nor dwell with too mach 
complacency upon casual acts of kindness 
which may have cost no personal sacrifice. Real 
emotions of charity must prompt you to exer- 
tion and self-denial, blended with the principle 
of "Chmtian love; and these actions by repeti- 
tion will be wrought into habits until they 
bec6me permanent graces of the soul. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
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''> Some measure of evil seems to be necessaty in the pMSent 
state of man, for his discipline and improvement, 9^d. to 
prepare him for higher enjoyment ; nor have vre any reason 
to think more is permitted than is necessary for these valuable 
purposes.' 



By her residence at Beechwood the mind of 
Hyacinthe became more deeply impriessed 
with the opinion of the exquisite felicity 
enjoyed by its inhabitants ; nor could she dis- 
cover one drawback that any had to the perfect 
happiness of their lot ; but she felt they highly 
merited it all; and her heart rejoiced at the 
prospect of its continuance. A short time after 
her arrival she was walking with her atmt 
quite alone^ and she could not help estpressihg 
to her all she felt upon the subject. 



I 
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* My dear aunt,' slie said, ' 1 always thought 
that uainterrupted happiness was not to be the 
lot of human beings ; yet in vain have I en- 
deavoured to discover what is your trial; for 
no where can I perceive it,' 

Lady Greville smiled ; but in that smile was 
mingled a grave and touching sadness. At 
last, after a pause, she said, ' Follow me, Hya- 
cinthe, and I will show you that the Almighty 
is too wise, too just, not to dispense afflictions 
npoD alt his servants ^ in mercy and infinite 
wisdom convincing us, that this world at best 
H not to be one of unmixed felicity.' 

Lady Greville led the way in silence until 
they eame to the church. Having arrived 
there, she opened a small side-door, by a key 
which she carried about her ; and, entering with 
Hyacinthe, she told her to follow. When 
she had reached the middle of the aisle she 
stopped, and desired her anxious companion to 
read the inscription upon a plain while marble 
tablet which was placed upon the wall of the 
.church. Hyacinthe run her eye hastily «ivef 
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it, and beheld these words: 'Sacred to the 
memory of Henry and Percy Mansfield, twin 
sons of George Baron Greville, and Mary his 
wife^Henry died, aged 10 years, January 5th, 
18 — , and Percy followed his brother on the 
2nd of the ensuing April. 

' Kariy, bright, tnuisient, pure a^ morning liiie, 
They sparkled, were eilialed, and went lo heaven !' 

Hyacinthe felt inexpressibly shocked and 
distressed. She looked at her aunt in fear and 
trembhng; but she was calm, though very 
pate. 

' My dear girl,' she at length said, in a low, 
but clear voice, seating herself upon a bench 
opposite the monument, and desiring Hya- 
cinthe to do the same — ' you have so lately 
entered your own family, that your are scarcely 
acquainted with the minutes of its history. I 
do not think you are even aware that Aagusttre 
is your uncle's son by a former marriage ; 
indeed, I sometimes almost forget the circum- 
stance, so dearly do I love him. I never had 
a son besides those two beloved children whose 
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d^th you there see recorded. Tliey ^ere 
twins, and always evinced much delicacy of 
constitution. Perhaps that circumstance made 
me regard them with peciihar tendernesii; but 
certainly they were most interesting boys. The 
Almighty had adorned them with every degree 
of lovehness. I can see them now in my 
mind's eye, with their bright, joyous coun- 
tenances, their curling hair and beautiful com- 
plexions, sporting in happy play together, or 
together seated with an arm roiind each other's 
neck, learning at the same time their taslis, or 
reading for their amusement out of the same 
k. Their attachment to each other was the 
gest 1 ever beheld. They were never 
.rate, and all their little possessions ap- 
|)eared considered by them as their joint pro- 
perty. Certainly they were the joy and happi- 
ness of my life— my sunshine, my dearest 
delight; and much, alas! 1 fear too much, 
was my heart engaged by these two treasures. 
And yet not only I, but every one loved them ; 
tl^y were so affectionate — so good ! Well^' 
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continued Lady Greville, after a sad pause, 
which was interrupted by a torrent of tears, ' I 
must tiiiiBh niy melancholy story. The scarlet 
fever, that scourge of families, attacked my 
children ; all my girls had the complaint 
slightly and most favourably. Henry sickened, 
and, oh ! wretched moment — ncFer to be for- 
gotten ! — he died in torture in my arms. Percy, 
who was a stronger child, lived through the 
disease, but never got over the effects of it. 
He lingered some months ; but of one circnm- 
stance I am almost certain — that grief for the 
loss of his treasured brother really caused his 
death. He was a child poesessing the strongest 
affections ; and his mind and health previously 
weakened by all he had suffered, it was evident 
wanted strength to reconcile himself to the loss 
of hia second self, it would be impossible for 
me to describe to you the happy frame of mind 
in which this adored child at last died. He 
was perfectly resigned to the idea of leaving 
this world ; and so heaven-ward were his ideas 
directed, that the humble hope which he enter- 
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tained of meeting hia brother in a future life, 
made him look forward to his release with joy. 
How constantly he endeavoured to comfort and 
reconcile me and his father, whose grief was 
most intense ! For my part, I was supported, 
as long as he lived, with almost superuatiira! 
lirmness. But when it was all over— when the 
emaciated form of my boy was taken from these 
arms, which had so long been his support, then 
1 felt all the blankness of despair. Long and 
dreary were the days of my grief. I mourned 
as one who was not to be comforted. Thanks 
be to the God of comfort, I was roused from 
this state of sinful despair by my good and 
sincere friend Mr. Coventry. He brought to I 
me a letter which had been confided to bis. J 
csre by my own sainted boy, and did not feut | 
to make me read it. He knew me well, a^d^ J 
boped my days of darkness would soon pass ; j 
tfnd that, through the grace of God, I should 1 
Boon look for comfort, from whom only it is to 
fa* derived. Here is the precious letter,' con- 
tik&ed Lady Greville, as she took it from & 



sniaU velvet case ; ' it never leaves me, and its 
perusal always affords me a calm and holy 
pleasure.' She then read as follows — 

' Dearest Mother — Do not grieve too much 
for me when I am gone. Remember where I 
hope to be — in the presence of that Redeemer 
you have taught me to adore. And you know 
how much I loved Henry, poor dear Henry ! 1 
think of him now as a bright angel in the 
courts of God : may 1 not trust to be with him 
also? and soon we may together join in praises 
to our God and King. Be comforted, dear 
mother ; think of your little boys, but not with 
sorrow, for remember that all our griefs are 
ended, and we rest in peace, where we shall no 
long^ be assailed by sickness or sorrow ; and 
where, through the mediation of our Saviour, 
we shall await with joy our re-union with you, 
dearest papa, and our sweet sisters. Darling 
mother, farewell. When you will receive this, 
your Percy will be free from pain." 

Hyacinthe's sobs were no longer to be con- 
trolled. She threw her arms round hei auot. 
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and wept upon her bosom ; and for some 
moments tbey miagled their tears together : 
however, they were not bitter tears. Lady 
Grevilie had long subdued every feeling like 
that of murmuring against the Divine Will ; 
and, although her tenderly maternal heart 
mourned silently over every memento of her 
boys, it was a grief which we may hope even 
the Almighty would not condemn. 

' My dearest Hyacinthe,' ehe said, as soon 
as she had regained her calmness — ' I brought 
yon here, not to afflict you, but in order to 
convey to you a useful lesson. Do not think 
that there exists, in this life, undisturbed hap- 
piness ; it is not intended that it should be the 
case. In every cup there is a drop of bitter- 
ness ; but the hand which dispenses afflictions, 
at the same time offers relief; and those trials 
appointed by God, are never without intended 
benefit to us. If human nature at first shrinks 
from sorrow, faith and Christian hope soon 
come to its support. Indeed, we ought to 
rejoice that it pleases the Almighty to visit ns 
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with trials and sufferings in this world, instead 
of permitting us to enter upon eternity with 
hearts too devoted to the fascinations and 
delusions of the life we are called upon to re- 
nounce. What are a few years of worldJy 
sorrow, if we have the supporting hand of God 
witli us, who sees fit thus to prepare us for his 
heavenly kingdom ? But now let us leave this 
dear and sacred spot,' said Lady Greville, 
rising ; ' and recollect, my dear niece, that 
although our Creator has showered blessings 
without number upon me and mine, he has in 
his mercy, and for my eternal welfare, made 
me acquainted with grief. Oh ! may it have 
its due effect upon ine, and fit me to hope with 
confidence to meet my angels again, where we 
shall be for ever united '.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



' O Charity ! our helpless nature's pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside, 
Thine are Ihe ample views that, unconfined. 
Stretch to the utmost walks of human kind ; 
Thine is the spirit, that with widest plan 
Biotber to brother binds, and man to man !' 



How delightful was a Sabbath passed at Beech- 
wood ! So calm, so serene, 'so ha|)p3r-*mitided 
did ail its inhabitants appear; that well might 
it give one the idea of its b^ing the Almighty's 
• favourite day/ 

Lady GreTiUe ever made it a rule, that on 
Saturday every necessary duty should be per- 
formed ; indeed it was universally considered 
by each member of the family as a day of pre- 
paration. All urgent letters were written^. If 
any matters were in agitation, Lady Greville 
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endeavoured that they should be definitively 
arranged during the week; particularly de- 
siring that her children ehotdd disencumber 
their raemoriea of trifles, such as orders, pro- 
mises, or engagements, that they might not 
intrude themselves on the morrow. On Satur- 
day evening every arrangement was completed. 
The house looked as if every tiling was put in 
order for an entertainment. Fresh flowers were 
in the vases, fresh perfumes in the crystal 
essence-bottles which decorated the tables; 
while superb engravings from scriptural paint- 
ings, in ample portfolios, were placed on oma- 
meatal stands. 

Hyacinthe inquired if company was expected. 
' Yes,' replied her aunt, ' we shall have com- 
pany, but not of the kind you imagine we ara 
to see, We do nothing on Saturday evening 
but prepare for Sunday. We collect our poor 
neighbours to instruct them in religion, and 
prepare their hearts for the Sabbath occupa- 
tions, and, as far as we can, remove any little 
anxieties they may have on theu* minde, or 
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lie any differences which may have arisen 
between them. We then give them" tea in a 
large room which we keep on purpose for this 
little parish business.' 

On Sunday morning, after breakfast, every 
was occupied in the perusal of some lesson 
piety until the service-bell rang. Then all 
were expected to assemble, and proceed toge- 
ther to attend divine worship in the simple 
temple dedicated to God, among their pious 
friends and neighbours. 

On their return home I^dy Greville said to 
Hyaciathe, ' It is our rule now to separate, and 
pass our time alone ; but we shall meet again 
at the hour of afternoon church. My girls go 
to their rooms, or into the gardens. Our doors 
are closed to visitors ; and chained as I am 
with the care of bo large a family, the right to 
be alone with my God, and do nothing but 
communicate with Him, is a privilege that 1 
cannot forego for any consideration. Do you 
not agree with me in thinking, my dear 
Uyacinthe, that it is an inexpressible comfort 
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to be able on one day in the week to give up 
ourselves entirely to thouglita and to pursuits, 
the fruits uf which are love and holiness and 
joy ; to have no other occupation, than to 
' acquaint ourselves with God, and be at 
peace?' It always gives me an idea of the 
happiness we are to enjoy hereafter ; for if 
there is such peace in an earthly Sabbath, 
inten-upted as it is with our coldness and 
carelessness and worldliness, what will be the 
bliss of tiiat eternal Sabbath for which we are 
preparing? A httle while, and what is now 
but a brief foretaste, a passing semblance of 
celestial joy, will be an eternal and unchanging 
reality; a little while, and the smile of oar 
Father will no more be averted ; the world, 
renounced, will no more resume its power, and 
eeif-enbrnitted will no more rebel. Now adieu, 
my dear niece, until three o'clock. I feel 
assured that the pupil of the excellent Mr. 
Neville must enjoy the method in which we 
spend our Sabbath.' 

After the afternoon service, the party assem- 
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bled at dinner, cheerful and happy, talking or 
silent as they pleased ; but no one seemed 
inclined to speak of yesterday's busiiiesa i 
to-morrow's plans. 

In the eveniug sacred music was the pro- 
posed amusement : and books were on the 
tables if any one liked to read ; but they were 
books of a strictly religious tendency. Prayers 
ended this day of holy peace ; and Hyacinthe 
retired for tlie night with her heart overflowinir 
with admiration of the practical piety of her 
exemplarj' relatives, and with a holy love to- 
wards her God. 

The happiness which Hyacinthe was now 
enjoying was soon to come to an end ; and at 
length the dieaded day arrived when she was 
to leave Beechwood ; and it was announced 
to her, that Lord Avondale had sent a car- 
riage and a confidential servant to escort her 
home. 

Poor Hyacinthe clung in sorrow to her aunt ; 
who, much attached to her young and affec- 
^sate niece, felt real regret in losing her j 
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particularly knowing how far from happy, ( 
congenial to her taste or disposition, was the 
home to which she was about to return. She 
said every thing in her power to Eoothe her, and 
to strengthen her mind to bear her trials with 
fortitude ; but it -was with a saddened heart 
that she saw her depart. 

Hyacinthe arrived at Avondale Castle with very 
different feehngs to those with which she had 
entered Beechwood. The magnificence of the 
place, instead of imparting delight, gave her 
that impression of awe and dread which was 
connected with every thing belonging to the 
abode of Lady Avondale ; and with sinking 
spirits she entered her splendid home, where 
she was soon met and most kindly greeted by 
her father. 

Lord Avondale told her that the Countess 
was far from well, having caught a violent 
cold at the opera the night before she left 
London, which she had never been able to 
shake off; and when Hyacinthe waa conducted 
into the presence of her mother, she was much 
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shocked to observe a visible and distressing 
alteration in her appearance. 

However, Lady Avondale was in no way 
soAened or subdued by her illness. She raised 
herself upon the sofa for a few minutes, evi- 
dently scanning with a most scrutinizing glance 
her daughter's appearance. She must have 
been struck by its most visible improvemeut; 
for a month's undisturbed tranquillity and hap- 
piness had done more towards the embelhsh- 
ment of Hyacinthe, than all the labour which 
bad been bestowed upon her external charms 
by dancing-inasters, calisthenic professors, mil- 
liuers, b air-dressers, mantua-makers, and lady's- 
maids ; while the advantage of associating inti- 
mately with those whose manners were distiu- 
guished by the purest refinement and most 
graceful simplicity was perceptible in her im- 
proved address. 

Perhaps it was not possible to see any thing 
more blooming or beautiful than the counte- 
nance of this lovely girl ; and Lady Avondale 
«o^d not help expressing the admiration which 



beauty always extorted from her. * How well 
you are looking, child !' she said, with anima- 
tion; then added, in a changed, fretful, and 
impatient tone of voice—' But do you not think 
I am in very bad looks '? Am I not grown 
very thin, and very sallow V 

Hyacinthe was at a loss how to answer ; and 
she felt shocked and unhappy. Her mother, 
with more irritation, repeated, 'Why don't yoa 
answer, Hyacinthe? I know by your silence 
that you think I am looking hideous; but \ 
suppose you are so puffed up with the idea of 
your own beauty, that you care not to see me 
faded and ill.* 

Hyacinthe was distressed beyond measure. 
With tears she at length found courage to say, 
that she certainly thought that Lady Avondale 
looked aa if she had been suffering from 
recent illness ; but that, doubtless, when the 
complaint was removed, her good looks would 
return, as her beauty was not gone, only a httle 
less brilliant. 

' Heaven knows,' said Lady Avondale, * that 
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if I am to look old aod ugly, 1 cannot see 
much pleasure m living !' , 

Hyacinthe inwardly shuddered. Was it for 
the pleasure of adiniration that she alone 
existed ; and with such ideas was she iu a state 
to die ? How she longed to exhort her mothev 
to remember that she had an immortal soul to 
save — to implore her to call her ways to 
remembrance — to humble herself before the 
throne of God, and, kneeling at the cross of 
Christ, to exclaim with deep humility, 'There 
is indeed no health in me !' 

Lady Avondale was evidently in a precaiious 
state. A neglected cold had settled upon her 
lungs, and symptoms of consumption were but 
too perceptible. However, no one dared to 
utter the apprehensions which all felt were 
painfully well-grounded ; none dared impart to 
the mind of the patient a sense of her own 
danger. 

It was, indeed, melancholy to Hyacinthe to 
behold her mother, whom she had left so 
bright and beautiful, suddenly changed into a 
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suffering and fast-sinking invalid. What love 
she could now have felt for her, if its evidences 
had been allowed ! How she would have 
nursed her — have waited upon her, and prayed 
with her, as well as for her ! But Lady Avon- 
dale was not yet softened by illness. Sur- 
rounded by people who fostered every feeling 
of vanity and worldly enjoyment, and who 
chased the very name of religion from the sick 
room for fear of its inducing gloom or melan- 
choly, little did Lady Avondale think upon the 
subject; or she would have learnt that it 
brought * healing on its wings :' and, blessed by 
its soothing influence, she would have been 
re-assured by the conviction, that even sighs of 
penitence breathed in secret, tears unseen by 
human eyes, are precious in His sight who 
* willeth not the death of a sinner ;' but hails 
such symptoms as the harbingers of that re- 
pentance which ' leadeth unto salvation.' 

How different was the whole system ^ of 
Avondale Castle, to the arrangements of 
Beechwood ! Although Lady Avondale was so 
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great an invalid, from tbe intermittent nature 
of her malady, she was at times able to see 
company; the house was therefore full of 
visitors, as she could not endure the ^ ennui 
of b^ing^in a countryrhouse with only a family 
pai-ty. 

Hyacinthe was again consigned to the charge 
of her governesses ; and how woful was the 
change from the intellectual companions she 
had quitted ! 

Lady Avondale had chosen her governesses 
as tnbst ladies do ; she had selected those who 
asflced the highest salary, and had lived with 
people of the highest rank ; but she had never 
inquired whether they were fitting companions 
for a girl of fifteen. Hyacinthe could not love 
her instructresses, for they were selfish and 
ihdifierent, and had too little dignity to inspire 
respect. 

till loving the country with all the enthu- 
siasm of the rustic May, Hyacinthe hoped to 
enjoy the pleasures of Nature in her lovehest 
garb, in a home which offered every species of 
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beanty, from the smiling flower-garden and 
tranquil lake, to the dark wood of towering 
pines and foaming torrent. But her expecta- 
tions were in vain. If she asked to walk in 
the grounds, ahe was still to be accompanied 
by one of the governesses ; and they were 
usually followed by a smart gentleman, who 
styled himself the head -gardener, armed with 
a sliglit spud in the shape of a walking-stick, 
and who, if she attempted to gather a flower, 
was ready in a moment to assist her with hia 
scissors to save her the trouble of stooping. 
How he would have been startled and sur- 
prised could he have known that the high-born 
Lady Hyacinthe longed to assist in labours to 
which he even could not condescend ; and that 
the brilliant parterres failed to interest her as 
much as her own more humble ones had for- 
merly done, when she had superintended and 
laboured in their cultivation ! Indeed, this 
ceremonious inspection of Flora's beauties was 
any thing but satisfactory to poor Hyacinthe, 
who then would long to bound off to the wilder 
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beauties of the park, but was always checked 
by her French governess, who, in her tight eilk 
slippers, felt unequal to any rougher path than 
that offered by the velvet lawn. This was all 
very vexatious, but she tried to submit with 
resignation to the deprivation. 

But what the most distressed our gentle 
roine, n'as the scorn, and almost anger, 
fthicb her mother evinced when she begged to 
be allowed to visit the cottages by which they 
occasionally drove, and make acquaintance 
irith the poor of the neighbouring village. 
Vouid it be consistent,' asked Lady Avon- 
, contemptuously, ' with the refinement 
t dignity of the Lady Ilyacinthe Tremaine 
^ be seen in the dirty abodes of the peasantry ; 
I say nothing of the fevers and complaints 
feat she might imbibe by visiting their niise- 
" rable habitations ? ' 

Strict orders were henceforth given to the 
; not to allow her for a moment out 
" their eight ; * for with her extraordinaiy 
r propensities,' added her Ladyship, ' there 
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is no saying in what filthy hovel she might be 
found.' 

Lady Avoodale could not at all enter into 
her daughter's ideas of what true charity con- 
BiGted in ; and she really exerted herself to 
enter into the subject with Hyacinthe, saying, 
that she considered that they did every thing 
that was necessary in that way. ' Perhaps,' 
she said, ' you are not aware of the expense at 
which we are every year for the paupers who 
surround the castle. We pay an annual sti- 
pend to a schoolmaster to teach their dirty 
brats ; and we subscribe to endless clubs and 
institutions for their benefit. Besides which,' 
added her Ladyship, with a most satisfied air, 
' I cannot tell you how many oxen and sheep, 
blankets, flannel, coals and candles, we order 
■ to be distributed every Christmas — what would 
you do more ? — and yet I believe they are a 
very ungrateful, dissatisfied set !' 
. All this was very true ; but it still did not 
I satisfy Hyacinthe. She had seen charity exer- 
ciiied in its purest form, from her earliest 
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iafancy ; and at Beechwood, from the additiou 
of wealth and power, it was exhibited in a Btill 
more extended manner. Often, oq beholding 
her excellent aunt enduring fatigue and anxiety 
to ascertain the Eincerity and claims of 
pitiable suiferer, she had felt tempted to 



» 



How ftw like ihee ioquire die wretched oul. 
And court ihe offices of soft humanity I 
Like Ihee, reserve their laiment for the naked, 
their bread to feed the helpless orpli 
Or milt ihe pitying tear with those who weep !' 




And on witnessing the blessed effects of such 
active benevolence, she was reminded of the 
days of her childhood, when she was some- 
times allowed to accompany the good Rector 
and his sister into the dwellings of the unfor- 
tunate, or into some mournful cottage, where 
poverty and sorrow dwelt together. There she 
beheld true charity — that charity so beautifully 
described by the Apostle, ' which suffereth long, 
and is kind, which never faileth ;' and which 
indeed grvea lustre and grace to everything 



performed by those whom it inspires, Hbening , 
man to his Creator- 
Experience might have taught Lady Avon- 
dale, that mistaken charity, or the giving alms 
indiscriminately, is more injurious than bene- 
ficial ; for it promotes idleness, by teaching 
poverty to rely on other aid than personal 
industry. Alms alone, however liberal, how- 
ever extended, neither are, nor can he, the 
whole of the duty or nature of Christian cha- 
rity ; but that which Hyacinthe had witnessed 
at Brookside Farm and Beecbwood, she felt 
was that she ought to imitate ; for indeed with 
truth could her excellent models have said, 
' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave mtness to 
rae; because I delivered the poor that cried, 
the fatherless and those who had none to help 
them. The blessing of him that was ready 
to pensh came upon rae, and I caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy ! ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



' When life flow'd by, and, like an angel. Death. 
Came W release them lo the world on liigh, 
Praise trembled still on each expiring breath. 
And holy triumph beamed &om every eye.' 
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for a brief period of time leave 
all the splendours of Avondale Castle, and 
return to the humble limits of Brookside Farm ; 
but such of my young readei-s who feel an 
interest io the kind and amiable persons who 
inhabit that peaceful spot, will be grieved with 
sorrowful details I have now to relate. 
With Hyacinthe'a departure, the cheerful- 
less and joy which had before reigned in that 
happy home had also fled, and were suc- 
ceeded by a gloom and sadness, which even 
imparted itself to the inhabitants of the Rectory. 
Mr. Neville and his sister hardly knew, until 
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they had lost her, how fondly they loved the 
young foundhng ; and each experienced a de- 
gree of dejection that required their best efforts 
to shake off. The garden did not look so 
blooming, and the Sunday-school seemed much 
to miss the energetic young assistant; in 
short, May was wanted every where. 

But at the farm, matters assumed a much 
more grievous aspect. The disease under which 
the good Wilmot suffered, though of long 
standing, was now, with its fatal effects, for the 
tirst time, most fearfully perceptible ; and, from 
day to day, and week to week, was becoming 
i-apidly worse. The best assistance afforded by 
the first medical advice was administered to 
him, and every comfort which friendship and 
affecticn could suggest : but the dread fiat had 
gone forth, and it was evident to every one 
that he soon must die. But how calm and 
heavenly was the composure of this excellent 
man ! His hope had always been in a better 
world J and to that world he now looked for- 
ward with confidence tempered by humility. 
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This life to him had beea one of great hapfM- 
ness, although marked by privations and toil ; 
and he thanked God for all the blessings he had 
enjoyed, and also for the comforting reflection 
that in quitting it he should leave none dear to 
him in want. He grieved at the idea of parting 
with the affectionate companion of his days of joy 
and of ease ; but there again the Christian's 
hope supported him, and the expectation of a 
blessed re-union chastened his natural sorrow 
with pious resignation. He submitted to the 
will of the great Author of his being, happy in 
the calm which arises from a holy assurance of 
approaching felicity, and which is the insepa- ^. 
rable attendant of a righteous hfe. ^H 

If however there was one worldly feelii^ iu -^J 
his heart, and which made the idea of death at 
times painful to this good man, and created the 
wish that he still might linger in this vale of 
tears; it was the remembrance of his darling 
child — his own precious May, The idea of 
never again beholding her in this life, of not 
Bgam pressing her loved form to his paternal 
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bosom, embittered many moments, and brought 
frequent teai-s of sadness to his venerable cheeks. 
When depressed by the spasms, with which 
his malady almost constantly afflicted him, it 
wrung the hearts of all around him to hear his 
pathetic words concerning his dear lost child. 

'My darling May!' he would exclaim, 
' why is she not here to soothe my dying spirit ? 
These eyes would close in peace, could they 
once more rest upon my child. Once more to 
hold her to my heart is now my only desire ; 
and, alas! this craving wish is the link that 
still binds my thoughts to earth — still draws 
me from my God ! ' 

Mr. Neville, when he saw the anxious state 
of the poor sufferer, and considered the com- 
fort which an interview with Lady Hyacinthe 
would be to him, could hesitate no longer. 
He had felt a great reluctance to address the 
proud relatives of his dear young friend; but 
he now beheved that it was an imperative duty 
to do so, and to venture every thing to bring 
comfort to the dying moments of so good a 
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man. He accordingly wrote to Lord Avondale, 
giving a most touching account of the state of 
Farmer Wilmot, and beseeching him to alloi 
his daughter to pass a week with him at tbt^ 
Rectory, in order that she might take a final' 
farewell of one who had been to her for so many] 
years the most tender of parents. Mr. Nevills 
then reminded the Earl how really urgent 
was this request, in consideration of allhe owed 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, for having been the 
means, through the assistance of the Almighty, 
of saving his child from utter destruction. 

The letter had the desired effect, Loi 
Avondale was naturally kind-hearted ; but, pos- 
sessing an indolent mind, had allowed himself 
to be too much under the dominion of his 
Countess, with whose imperious character jay- 
readers are already acquainted. i 

Hyacinthe was sitting with Lord Avondale 
when the lettere were delivered to him ; and, 
seeing the well-known handwriting of Mr- 
Neville, watched with anxiety her father's 
countenaace, whilst he perused its contents. 
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She Boon perceived that he was agitated by 
what he read ; and when he had finished the 
letter, she started up, and, approaching quickly 
towards him, entreated that she might be 
allowed also to see it. Agonizing indeed were 
the poor girl's feelings on its perusal ; and 
casting herself on her knees before her father, 
she besought him by every endearing expres- 
sion, and every argument that occurred to her 
distressed mind, to suffer her to lose no time in 
setting out for Brookside. 

' But your mother, my dear child,' said Lord 
Avondale, hesitatingly, — 'how are we to OTer- 
rule her objections ? — in her weak state I dare 
not agitate her.' 

This was indeed a most perplexing idea : 
however, the Earl promised to do bis best to 
obtain her consent. 1 will not enter into the 
particulars of alt that Lord Avondale and Hya- 
cinthe had to encounter in their endeavours to 
gain her mother's permission to her departure ; 
thus prejudicing my readers still more against 
the unhappy woman, whose doom was as nearly 
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sealed as that of the excellent farmer. I will 
only add, that the urgent entreaties of Lord- 
A¥ondale, joiued to those of the poor distressed 
Hyaciiithe, at last pi'e?ailed ; and a reluctant 
consent was extorted from Lady Avondale, that 
she might spend one fortnight with her friends. 
There are few minds so callous as to revieit 
the scenes of their childhood without expe- 
riencing some emotion, or receiving some salu- 
tary lesson. And whether these scenes be in the 
crowded city, amidst the coarse and ordinary 
scenes of vulgar hfe, or in the lovely valley, 
with its green hills and its gliding streams — the 
same searching feelings swell the heart, as the 
thoughts of the past rush over it, speaking to us 
with impressive truth of the careless days of our 
childhood — of the gay dreams of our youth— 
of the transient pleasures of our prime — of the 
faded joy of our old age- They speak to us of 
parents now sleeping in the dust — of play- 
fellows in a far distant land — of companions 
altered or alienated. They speak to us, it may 
ttCf of time misspent, of talents misapphed, of 
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warnings neglected, of blessings unappreciated, 
of peace departed. And oh ! how dark and 
apathetic must that mind be, which can find 
iteelf once more in the home of childhood, 
without being inspired by such, or similarly 
wholesome reflections ! Retrospect of every 
kind must be for our good, for by retrospect we 
are alone corrected and instructed; and there 
is something of solemn reproof, when returning 
to a parent's house, (whether a father's arms 
are open to receive his long-absent child, or 
whether the eye that would have welcomed, or 
the tongue which would have blessed, are now 
mouldering in tlie grave,) which bids the erring 
mortal turn from hia evil ways. Oh ! many are 
the wild, tumultuous waves, that roll over the 
human mind, and obliterate many of its fairest 
characters — its fondest recollections ; but still 
the indelible impressions of a parent's love 
remain stamped upon the heart. One little 
spot will still be found, consecrated to the 
purest, the hoHest of earthly affections. 

The feelings of Hyaeinthe were most over- 
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powering when ahe entered the pretty village of 
Fairbrook. It was to a father's arras she was 
returning — to the dear haunts of her happy- 
childhood ; and but for the sad, sad duty which 

brought her hither, how happy she would have 
felt ! She had viewed fairer scenes than those 
her tearful eyes now rested upon, and had 
gazed with enthusiasm on the inanimate ob- 
jects of nature ; but however they had charmed 
her senses, or filled her imagination, they 
wanted that deep and powerful interest which 
seemed to entwine with her very existence-^ 
the love of her early home. 

The carriage that conveyed her stopped at 
the gate of the Rectory. She rushed from it, 
and was soon in the arms of her dear Mrs. 
Villars, which she oidy quitted to be clasped 
tenderly to the bosom of Mr. Neville. With 
what admiration they gazed upon the beautiful, 
liigh-born girl who stood before them ; and who, 
with the most humble afi'ection, besought them 
to bless her and love her, as they used to do in 
those happy days when she knew no other 
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friends than those who called her their own 
little May. 

For a few minutes indeed, in the buoyancy 
of youthful excitement, Hyacinthe almoet for- 
got her very grief ; and with childish- eager- 
ness she passed quickly through every well- 
known room in the Rectory. She then made a 
rapid circuit of the dearly loved garden, and 
renewed her acquaintance with the old re- 
spectable domestics, who at first shrunk back, 
not knowing how they might be received by the 
fine Lady Hyacinthe Tremaine ; but who, they 
soon found, had not lost one portion of the 
kindness and urbanity possessed by the humble 
May. 

The excitement of the first few moments over, 
the recollection of why she was there, rushed 
to the mind of Hyacinthe with full force; and 
bitter tears started into her eyes, as she asked 
in a tow trembling voice, ' How is he 1 — when 
may I see him?' 

Mr, Neville and his sister looked very sad. 
' My dear child,' he then said, ' you must pre- 
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pare yourself for much agitation ; our poor 
friend is very altered, and so weakened by his 
disease, that I fear he is near his last hour. 
Nay, my love,' added he, seeing Hyacinthe 
give way to a paroxysm of grief, * you have 
come here to yield comfort, not to add to afflic- 
tion by giving way to your own sorrow. 1 
know it is a justifiable sorrow ; for one of the 
deepest wounds which our hearts can receive 
in this world, is caused by the death of those 
who are dear to us ; and it admits of no other 
consolation than that which is found in abso- 
lute submission to the will of God — that gra- 
cious Being who never afflicts us but for our 
good, and who will repay with heavenly bliss 
our resignation to earthly sorrows. We may 
lament the approaching fate of our good friend, 
but the change to him is exceeding gain : the 
mercy of God takes him from the evil to come, 
and he is well prepared to meet his Almighty 
Father.* 

* And my dear mother! — for so I will ever 

o 



ca.[\ lier — how does she support her affliction ? ' 
sobbed poor Hyaeinthe. 

' She endures her trials in silence,' replied 
Mr. Neville, 'with a humble mind, yet with 
invincible courage — -patient in hope, strong 
only in God, and deriving support and consola- 
tion from him alone : she recalls to her mind 
the image of her dying Saviour, remembers ii is 
meek acceptance of that bitter cop, because it 
was sent to bim by his Heavenly Father ; and 
says with him, 'My God, not my will, but 
thine be done !' 

We can imagine the feelings of the tender- 
hearted Hyaeinthe, when she accompanied Mr. 
Keville to the farm : her tears were all dried 
up, but her pale countenance and trembling 
steps plainly indicated her inward euSerings. 

Slie arrived at length at the beautiful and 
picturesque farm, and entered the garden, once 
the pride of its possessors ; but in the rapid 
glance which Hyaeinthe cast over it, she read 
an uccnrale history of grief in the careless state 
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thisOTice cherished spot. One part of it alone 

ipeared never to have lost its interest with the 

labitants of the farm : it was an aibour 

led from a large hawthorn-tree, and was 

irrounded by a tiny flower-garden. This spot 

ley used to call ' May's Bower;' and it had 

'been fostered with the tenderest care, whilst 

every thing else had been neglected. A tear 

rose to her eye as she passed it; but she 

lecked cTcry contending emotion, and endea- 

to nerve herself for the approaching 

iterview. 

And indeed it required all her fortitude to 
suppress her sobs, when she felt herself in the 
arms ofher kindest and fondest of friends. And 
when she read in her pale and worn counte- 
the inroads which grief had made in her 
,rt, she again sunk upon Mrs. Wilmot's bo- 
som, exclaiming — ' My mother ! your May has 
returned to you unchanged, and with all the 
fond affection of your own child : — she is come 
to mingle her tears with yours— to share your 
anxieties, and to endeavour to soothe you with 
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her tenderegt love. Oh ! this dear^ onc§ I^^ppif 
home — would that I had never left it ! . ^JBijt 
my father ! — when may I see him ? ' . , . 

^My dear child/ replied Mrs. Wilmpt, muQh 
affected, *he is now sleeping, and we must }\q\ 
disturb him, for he has little rest from pain j 
but you shall go with me and look at; him. 
His sleep^ from the opium which ha^ beea a.d- 
minister:ed, is profound ; and I would rathei; 
you should get over the first sight of his altered 
^^ppearance before he sees you. But prpmisa 
me to be calm; you always obeyed your mo- 
ther, darling, and I know I may rely upon 
you.' . 

She then, opened a door which led into s^ 
room pn the same floor, to which Farmer Wil- 
mot had been removed ; for before his illn^s^ 
became so fatally severe, he had been able oq- 
qasionally to walk in the garden, and sit for ^ 
while in the hawthorn bower, which the spring 
had covered with the sweetest May blossoms. 

Hyacinthe, with an effort over her feelings,, 
fQllQwe4 Mrs. Wilmot into the room; and there 
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^(i' beheld the excellent being whorii she still 
cofa'sidei'^d in the Mght of a father. He was 
lying in a deep sleep, supported by pillowfe. 
Cot^ld Hyacinthe in this pale, spectral form, 
re6ogniiSe the athletic person of the well-looking 
fahner ? Disease had indeed done its worst ; 
and yet the same kind benevolent expression 
Was still there ; no impatient frown clouded his 
brow, aiid a serene smile seemed to play upon 
his half-closed lips. A portrait of herself, which 
Hyacinthe had sent to him, was hung exactly 
opposite the bed, and in such a position that he 
could always see it ; while close to it hung a 
^ittle straw bonnet and a grey cloak, which she 
immediately recognised as her former posses- 
sions. The room was ornamented with presents 
which she at diflFerent times had despatched to 
the farm J every thing evincing how much his 
thoughts were fixed upon herself; while in his 
thiti hand, which was lying on the coverlid, she 
perceived the last letter she had written to 
him. 
Affected beyond measure, poor Hyacinthe 
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sunk upon a chair by the bedside, and wept in 
silence. Mrs. Wilmot drew the curtain so as 
to shut out the sightof the afflicted Hyacinthe, 
phouid her husband suddenly awake ; and then 
BeBtedherBelf by herdarling child, who, throw- 
ing an arm round her neck, wept gently upon 
her bosom. 

In about a quarter of an hour Fanner 
Wilmot moved. His wife was immediately by 
his aide. 'Jane,' he exclaimed in a voice 
hollow and weak, ' I have had such a deli^tful 
dream. I fancied that our child was here, and 
that I was holding her by the hand. But I 
suppose,' he added with a deep sigh of dis- 
appointment, ' it was this dear letter which 
suggested the idea. However, she will soon be 
here — will she not ? ' 

' Very, very soon, my dear husband,' Mrs. 
Wilmot replied, endeavouring to speak calmly. 
' But you must promise me, that when you see 
her you will be perfectly still. You know 
how every exertion brings on a return of your 
complaint ; therefore, when I tell you she 
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is come, you must be as tranquil and as com- 
posed as possible, under such an agitating 
meeting.' 

'I promise every thing, dear Jane; but 
when do you think I shall see her ? Recollect 
my life Js ebbing fast ; and I so pray for a few 
days' enjoyment of her society.' 

' May is already at the Rectory,' said Mrs. 
Wihnot, wishing to prepare her husband by 
degrees. Then watching hia countenance with 
anxiety, to see how it affected him, she added 
with caution, 'indeed she is now on her way 
to the farm, nor should I wonder should she 
arrive immediately ; dear James,' she at length 
said, taking his hand with tenderness, * if 
1 t£ll you that you shall see her this moment, 
will you promise your poor wife not to agitate 
yourself— will you be calm ? ' 

The farmer bowed his head in acquiescence ; 
and his own May, who could no longer control 
her feelings, drawing back the curtain, sunk. 
,Vipon her knees before the bed, and exclaimed, 
'^ST^, fatlier, is your child.' 
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We will pass over the first half hou? of 
this happy meeting ; for it is not for^hepen to 
describe its sacred nature. But it will be 
pleasing to my readers to look again at our 
high-bom heroine, once more assuming the 
character of the humble May; for in a very 
short space of time she had taken her place i^ 
the sick-room^ and^ as if she had never quitted 
hira, was again her father's nurse — his tender 
and watchful servant. She seemed to fall back 
immediately into all her old habits of aQection 
and usefulness ; and the good man might well 
forget that he had ever been deprived of her 
society. Even Mrs. Wilmot became a secon- 
dary assistant in the dying man's chamber. 
No one smoothed his pillows so well as May ; 
no food tasted so well as that which he saw her 
fingers prepare; no one read so sweetly to 
him ; no one slept so Hghtly by his side, as his 
sweet May, who had insisted upon taking Mrs. 
Wilraot's post upon a sofa at night, as the 
poor grieving wife was very nearly worn out by 
watching and care. 
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T^tt' a- ' few ' ckys after Hyacinthe's arrival 
FahHer Wthndt appeared better ; so much did 
happiness and gratified affection excite and 
FeviVe him ! bnt the flame which for a moment 
ffasbed with renewed hfe, sunk again ; and 
the medical man pronounced that his death 
trasiast approaching. This was no distressing 
hearing to this true Christian. The happiness 
he had enjoyed in again beholding his beloved 
fcrandKng^ the comfort which her presence 
a€brded him, and the assurance that in her his 
poor widow would always find an affectionate 
and zealous friend, only inspired him with 
more lively gratitude towards the Author of 
this good. 

With her hand clasped in his, and supported 
by his excellent wife, he felt he could die in 
peace. * Dearest child,* he wpuld say, ' think 
of me lirhen I am gone, and may my last 
moments be a source of comfort to you ! for 
they will, I trust, show you the happiness with 
which he who trusteth in the atonement of a 
Saviour, and who claims the pardon gained for 



him by hie all-Bufficient eacnfice upon the 
cross, leaves a world which can only be a 
preparation for that which is to come. Oh ! 
may it teach you, my beloved child, to cherish 

that faith— those holy affections and habits, 
which will enable you to rejoice in the bright 
prospect of a happy death ! and surely it 
ought to confirm and strengthen your faith to 
behold a weak mortal just about to die, full of 
joy and peace; enabled by that same holy 
trust to contemplate with delight the approach- 
ing moment, when he may hope to be asso- 
ciated with kindred spirits in everlasting joy 
and love. May you, my sweet child, ever 
taste with a grateful heart the blessings 
which the unwearied hand of Providence has 
scattered in your path ! But do not lose sight 
of the far greater delights — the transcendent 
glories of your eternal throne. Remember 
that you are a candidate for an inheritance 
among the saints in bliss — for the society of 
angels, and of God. May you, my child — may 
you, my beloved wife, be numbered among 
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those active senraDts whom the Lord at his 
coming shall find ready !* 

Thus, with his latest breath, did this ex- 
cellent man discourse with those around him. 

Ten days after Hyacinthe's arrival he died 
calmly and without pain. His last words were 
addressed to his God — ^his last look was ri- 
veted upon the child of his adoption. So 
heavaily tranquil was his departure, that how 
could his weeping survivors wish that he was 
still lingering in this world of trouble ? 

Such an end throws a soft and holy light 
over the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
It bids the mourner and the sufferer ' to be of 
good cheer/ and thus patiently and cheerfully 
to await the comii^ of the Lord. It softens 
the pangs of a separation from those who are 
dear to us ; teaching us that by a holy and 
righteous life, a perfect submission to the will of 
God — a faith in his promises, death will be 
robbed of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* Look above thee— there, indeed, 
May thy thoughts repose delighted ; 
If thy wounded bosom bleed, 
If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream of comfort flows/ 

Hyacinthe remained at Brookside Farm 
until after she had witnessed the last sad offices 
performed for the mortal remains of her much- 
loved friend. We will pass over the details of 
that melancholy day, when all that was left of 
one so dearly prized was for ever removed 
from the home which had so long been his 
delight, to be consigned to the dreary earth* 
We can all feel for the grief of those whbliad 
loved the mild beauties of the character of the 
departed Christian. 
Hyacinthe was most affectionately anxious to 
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arrange some plan for the future comfort of the 
dear widow. She found that she still wished 
to linger in the abode where she had spent the 
happiest, as well as the saddest days of her 
life ; therefore the farm and the offices con- 
nected with agricultural pursuits were let off 
to a friendly neighbour, and Mrs. Wilmot was 
left in possession of the house and garden. 

Hyacinthe had received carte blanche from 
her father, that she might spare no expense to 
satisfy any of the wishes of her foster-mother ; 
but they were few in number, and it was a 
gre^t comfort to the considerate girl to find 
that she was able to make arrangements for 
the continued residence of Susan Ashfield at 
the. farm, whose kindness and activity had 
much endeared her to Mrs. Wilmot. 

Bitter was the idea of the approaching 
ps^iCting to Hyacinthe and her adopted mother. 
It. was almost heart-breaking to our poor 
heroine* who felt that she would now be 
leaving Mrs. Wilmot without that stay, that 
comfort which had hitherto softened every 
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pain. Henceforth sbe was to be alone in a 
place where every object, every circumstance 
must remind her of that dear husband whom 
she loved next to her God ; and whom she 
would never again behold in a mortal state. 
But when the Almighty in His infinite wisdom 
imposes a sacrifice upon us, and takes from us 
some beloved object, he does not leave us to 
eudure the stroke unsustained ; and if through 
the veil of probationary sorrow which he 
spreads over us, we look up to Him for aid, 
we shall receive it, and feel assured that by 
means of such mortal trials we are to reap 
everlaslingjoy. 

Jane Wilmot now shone forth as a true dis- 
ciple of our Lord. ' My child,' she said to 
Hyacinthe, who was weeping bitterly by her 
side, 'weep not for me, for God will not re- 
ject the prayer of the poor and desolate, nor 
despise the broken and contrite heart. What 
comfort does he not vouchsafe us, if in the 
hour of affliction we rest on him! Let us not 
then, my beloved girl, by the repining of 



wounded hearts, fore'^o ihls blessed assurance 
of consolation. His holy word teaches and en- 
ables us to endure whatever may be our lot in 
tliia passing scene ; bidding us remember that 
it is here where we must make good our claims 
to happiness hereafter. And, after all, how self- 
ishly we mourn for the remaining days of a 
being whom indeed we fondly loved, but who 
must now be far happier with his God, from 
whose sight sorrow and sighing flee away — in 
whose presence is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand are pleasures for evermore ! Such 
is the healing power of faith and true love to- 
wards God, it sanctifies even the severest trials, 
and gives the mourner power to say, * Our 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us,' if we pass through 
them in pious submission to the Divine will.' 

Thus did this excellent woman combat wth 
her own grief, to impart consolation to her 
dear child. Oh ! blessed are they who even 
in the anguish of their spirit can bring their 
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fainting hearts before the footstool of their 
God ! With such^ ^ weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.* 

Before Hyacinthe quitted her early home, 
she felt that it would be a melancholy gratifica- 
tion to pay a parting visit to one spot, from 
peculiar circumstances most dear to her: it 
was her own May Bower, her former precious 
territory, and which had been so tenderly trea- 
sured by her dear departed friend. There had 
they together planted at its entrance a honey- 
suckle and a wild rose ; and daily were .they 
tended, and fondly were they watched by him, 
as long as his feeble limbs had permitted him to 
reach the spot. During her absence they had 
grown and flourished ; but the sweetness of 
both were passed for a season, and their long 
and slender branches now hung in mournful 
desolation. 

With sad and faltering steps, the last morn- 
ing of Hyacinthe's stay at Brookside she ap- 
proached the spot which brought such painful, 
though tender recollections to her mind — each 
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bush, each stone^ told its noiseless tale of ne- 
glect and perished life ; while the very silence 
that surrounded her, spoke more eloquently 
than words could have done of the loss her 
heart had sustained. She entered the mossy 
bower, so long her favourite retreat, and gave 
way to the feelings which oppressed her. Here 
it was almost a luxury to weep ; it seemed as 
if these mute witnesses of her early pleasures 
were now become the sympathetic depositaries 
of her sacred and maturer sorrow. Here she 
could almost fancy, in the excitement wrought 
by inemory on her imagination, that the spirit 
of the tender friend for whom she grieved 
hovered near her. * Dearest father,' she cried, 
as if addressing him, * hear your child ! Your 
pure spirit will rejoice when she promises never 
to forget you, or the precepts it was your con- 
stant care to inculcate in her mind. Ever re- 
membering them, I will endeavour to tread with 
watchfulness the path of duty which lies before 
me ; still imagining that I am cheered by your 

p 
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kind smile of approbation ; and, in adversity or 
prosperity, I trust I may prove myself worthy 
of the love and care which charity . first, and 
then affection, bestowed on the destitute May/ 
Hyacinthe was roused from a melancholy re- 
verie, which followed this apostrophe to the 
being who had so fondly sheltered and pro- 
tected her childhood, by the arrival of Mr. 
Neville, who came to inform her that every 
thing was in readiness for her departure* She 
therefore prepared to bid a long, a last adieu to 
the home of her youth ; but I should vainly 
attempt to depict the feeUngs which that gave 
rise to : — 

' Ye who have known what 'tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart/ 

It was a very diflPerent scene to which Hya- 
cinthe was returning, although she was again 
to undergo the trials offered by the chamber of 
death. 

Since her departure Lady Avondale had be- 
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come considerably worse, and was now entirely 
confined to her room. 

Lord Avondale met Hyacinthe on her arrival 
with a countenance grave and dejected. He 
took her hand with a mournful tenderness, as 
he said, < Your mother, my dear girl, has been 
dreadfully ill since you were here, and her spi- 
rite are now in a very irritable and depressed 
state. She declares that she will not see you ; 
adding, she is sure you will be so dismal, and 
ihat you will tell such melancholy histories of 
ihe scenes you have lately witnessed. There - 
lore you must not attempt to see her, until of 
her own accord she sends for you. She is 
indeed very, very ill, and in a wretched state of 
mind.' 

Lord Avondal^ was much agitated, and his 
daughter partook too much of his feelings to 
loe able to speak. 

^Hyacinthe,' he again said, after a dismal 
pause, * how I wish that your poor mother had 
^ver experienced the blessings of religious in- 
struction ! she might then have had some com- 
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fort in her present state ; but now I fear she has 
no hope in this world, or in the ne\t.' 

'Oh! say not so,' exclaimed Hyacinthe in 
an agony of terror ; ' whilst there is hfe there 
is hope, both for her soul and body. Our gra- 
cious Lord freely offers his 'preserving grace' 
to enable a willing soulVo come to him. He 
does not content himself with calling home his 
wandering sheep, but seeks those that are lost, 
and when he has found them rejoiceth. If my 
poor mamma would only fix her thoughts sted- 
fastly upon her Redeemer, He has both the 
power and will to restore her soul, and to re- 
concile her to her Heavenly Father. Her wan- 
dering cannot have been too wide to hinderthe 
effect of his divine influence; — an influence 
which will not only speak to her heart, but 
change her heart, and bring her at once to her 
God. Let us send for the good Mr. Neville,' 
she continued, with a quickness of utterance 
and gentle earnestness which spoke her interest 
in her words ; ' he has always been successful 
in his endeavours to soften the panga of tbe 
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flick or the dying. By the kindest manner, 
and the most Hoothing expressions, he will draw 
her mind by degrees from this world, and in- 
duce her to rely on our Saviour's mediation to 
secure her salvation. Is there any thing too 
weak for him to strengthen — ^too yielding for 
him to render firm ? Oh ! uo : believe me, my 
dearest father, that his voice can call, and cheer, 
and encourage her, and make her more than 
conqueror over the most fearful adversary of 
her soul.' 

' Hyacinths,' replied Lord Avoudale, ' we' 
will endeavour to do the best to calm your' 
afflicted mother ; but I scarcely know how ^Sre 
shall ever be able to introduce the subject of 
religion. She would immediately think that 
we considered her in danger, and then the 
agonies of her mind would be beyond measure 
great. She has had a life of what she considers 
bappineBs. Tlie world is her idol, and the idea 
of quitting it, for one with which she has so 
little acquaintance, would be anguish and bit- 
temeas beyond endurance.' 
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- ' I do not despair, papa,' Hyacinthe replied 
thoughtfully ; ' with great care and caution 
much may be done ; and I have been bronght 
up to consider it as a most severe and boimdea 
duty, that we ail use our endeavours, however 
feeble they may be, to assist each other on our 
way to heaven.* 

Whilst thus Hyacinthe was in the act of 
speaking to her father, one of Lady Avondale's 
female attendants Iiaatily entered the room, to 
Ray that her Ladyship had been suddenly seized 
with a feinting fit, and begged Lord Avondale 
to come to lier immediately. 
■ Hyacinthe followed her father up the noble 
staircase, adorned with vases and statues, with 
graceful lamps at every landing. And, oh ! the 
sumptuous, the splendid air of every thing 
within the chamber of sickness ! contrasting so 
strangely with the rustic simplicity of that-in 
which she had so lately administered the ser- 
vices of love and watchfulness. But the dis- 
pensations of Providence arc fearful levellers of 
the factitious distinctions among men ! *^ little 
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boots it to the course of Death, whether he 
plucks his prey from the downy couch cur- 
tained with satin, or the wretched pallet of a 
prison or workhouse. And what are all the 
dazzliug splendours of rank and riches ? — what 
have tliey of solace or mitigation to him bidden 
' to turn his pale face to the wall ' — to look his 
last on life, ' its toys and tinsel ? ' Resignation 
i9 the will of God yields a softer pillow to the 

'iog one, than the utmost refinements of art ; 

irifitian faith beams more sweetly on the 
aktsiog lid, than the attempered light shed by 
perfumed oil from an agate lamp. 

Lady Avondale after a short time recovered 
from the succeseion of fainting fits which had 
SO alarmed her attendants; but she appeared 
j^ffering and much exhausted. Lord Avondale 
&Qnght this would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity of iDtroducing Hyacinthe into the pre- 
sence of her mother, and therefore motioned 
faer to approach from the adjoining dressing- 
room, at the door of which she had stationed 
herself; her heart beating with anxiety to be 
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of aeeistance, but withheld by the tiniidtty 
of her gentle nature. She advanced, and, 
kneeling by the side of this still lovely woman, 
pressed to her lipa one of her hands which 
hung listlessly over the sofa. How Hyacinthe'B 
affectionate bosom thrilled with joy, when the 
beheld her mother's eye turned to her with a 
kind expression ! Oh ! how she longed to 
impart to her all she felt ! but she recollected 
that her only chance of gaining any influence 
OTer her, would be in the most cautions 
conduct and by the slowest degrees. 

When Lady Avondale was more recovered, 
Hyacintbe said to her in a cheerful Toicej 
' Mamma, you must not tell me to leave you ; 
for do not imagine that 1 shall be a dismal 
companion. I trust, if you will try me, that 
you will find that I shall amuse, rather than 
depress you.' 

' Well, pretty Hyacinth. I will try you,' 
replied Lady Avondale ; adding, with a funt 
smile, ' to tell you the truth, 1 am rather tired 
of all my present attendants. They were very 
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attentive when I was first taken ill ; but now 
that my illness has lasted so long, I evidently 
see that they are tired of the confinenient it 
imposes on them. They are all an ungrateful 
set. Victorine is angry, because I do not 
give her almost every day some dress that I 
have scarcely worn ; and all the others have 
some equally selfish cause of dissatisfaction.' 

' Oh ! then, my dearest mamma, you must 
allow me to become your nurse,' Hyacinthe 
exclaimed, rejoicing at the ground she had 
gained : ' you know that I have not been 
brought up as a fine lady ; and if you will but 
try me, you will find how useful I can make 
rayaelf ; and I hope you know that only one 
feeling will actuate me— that of pleasing, and 
being of service to you.' 

* Very well ; I think I must adopt you as a 
nurse, my pretty Hyacinth ; but recollect, I 
am to have no dismalities— no religion forced 
upon me. I am sure,' the Countess added, 
beginning to weep, ' that I am miserable 
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^H enough already, and want nothing to make me 
^^M still more wretched and melancholy.' 
^^M Hyacinthe was eo glad to have gained an 

^^M access to her mother's room on any terms, that 
^^M she abstained from any premature anxiety to 
^^M draw her mind to Bubjects which were really 
^^ft calculated to soothe it. 

^^M In a few days a circumstance occurred, 

^^H which quite establiBlied Hyacinthe about the 
^^B person of Lady Avondale. Mademoiselle Vic- 
^^M torine having heard of an eligible situation, and 
^H knowing that there was little probability of 
^H her present lady ever entering again into that 
^" course of life, which alone offerefl a harvest 
and occupation pleasing to her pecnhar tftlentS, 
abruptly left her place; and Hyacinthe soon 
evinced such intelligence and promptnese, 
added to the most winning softness and ability 
in attending to her mother, tliat soon she could 
not bear her to leave her sight. 

With a degree of skill and tact, scarcely in 
ftCcordance with the youth of our heroine, she 
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at length introduced the dreaded subject of 
religion. But, oh ! how distressing was the 
state in which she found her poor parent's 
mind ! No ray of light or hope appeared to 
illuniinate it — all was darkness and confusion. 
She had lived only for this world ; and now 
that it was receding from her grasp, she knew 
not what to cling to — where to look for con- 
solation. 

How different was this bed of sickness and 
of death to the one Hyacinthe had so lately 

Ltched ! There the poor sufferer's every pang 
soothed by the divine hand by which she 
supported. The greater his pain and 
weakness, the nearer he felt to his Redeemer. 
Here, racked with suffering, and with life 
drawing to its close, Lady Avondale's heart still 
fixed itself with frightful tenacity on the things 
of this world. Her impatience and fretfulness 
were dreadful to witness; and when these evi- 
dences of temper subsided, they were suc- 
ceeded by despondence and wretchedness 
equally distressing to those around. 
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The decay of her beauty appeared to give 
her most dieturbaiice ; and the pleasures of 
dress, its study, and adornmenta to her invalid 
frame, were still the paramount occupations 
of Lady Avondale's mind. The knowledge of 
what was passing in the world was the next 
subject of interest ; and for the gratification of 
both these tastes, she could not have had a 
more able assistant than in the accomplished 
abigait who replaced Victorine. It was with 
no small degree of sorrow and unhappiaess 
that Hyacinthe beheld from day to day the 
shrinking form baffle even tJie skill of the 
talented ladyVmaid, to give the newly invented 
wrapping-gown the intended fall; while the 
increasing hollow of the cheek, and the deep- 
ening yellow of the complexion, mocked equally 
all attempts for the partial concealment of the 
ravages of sickness, by the exquisite lace-cap 
and the delicate tinted ribbon. Hyacinthe 
recoiled from the vain effort to make death 
look lovely, and with shrinking terror asked 
herself, whether it was thus an immortal spirit 
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was to prepare to present itself at the judg- 
ment-seat of its God 1 But after a short time, 
as the disease under which the Countess la- 
boured increased in violence, it was the 
Almighty's gracious will to send his blessed 
assistance to subdue her worldly feelings. 

In her hours of loneHneas — in the dark mono- 
tony of a sick room, the obligation seemed almost 
peremptorily enforced on her 'to commune 
with her heart, and be still.' There, no festive 
sounds disturbed her melancholy, but whole- 
some musings ; no voices of gay companions 
broke upon her solitude ; no insidious flatterer 
recalled the dream of vanity to her sinking 
heart. Conscience awoke from its deep slum* 
ber. She called her ways to remembrance ; 
she cast a backward glance at the life of for- 
getfulness which she had led, and a sense of 
wrong mingled with the recollections which 
crowded upon her mind. Talents perverted, 
duties slighted, time unredeemed, furnish but 

> many sources of terror and humiliation to 
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an .awakened conscience. She began, though 
Jate, to feel that there was no refiige from evil, 
no guard from sin, but in the knowledge of the 
Almighty God ; and then a glimmering light 
broke over her benighted soul, telling her there 
could be no pardon for past unrighteousness 
but through the merits and mediation of a 
blessed Redeemer. The holy radiance shed by 
the Spirit stayed not here its blessed influence ; 
brighter and brighter grew its light ; and soon 
with holy fervour and heart-felt eagerness, 
the spontaneous prayer burst from her trem- 
bling lips — 'God be merciful to me a 

dinner ! ' 

At first this happy dawn was unperceived by 

Hyacinthe. She had been accustomed when 
observing the sufferings, of Lady Avondale 
more intense than usual, to kneel by her bed- 
side, and pray in a low but earnest voice that 
her mother's agony might be softened, and her 
mind tranquillized. At first Lady Avondale 
appeared to take little notice of this action ; 
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but by degrees Hyacinthe saw that she some- 
times listened, and soon found that it evidently 
gave her satisfaction; for her countenance 
became more tranquil, and once or twice she 
had whispered * go on.' 

One day, after Hyacinthe had been praying 
some time, in the words of a beautiful prayer, 
which had been written by Mr. Neville ex- 
pressly for the chamber of death and sickness. 
Lady Avondale, who had listened with deep 
attention, at length said to her daughter in a 
voice of intense emotion, — 

* Oh ! Hyacinth, would that I could live 
some years longer to make my peace with. 
God ! that God whom I have never tried to 
love ! Oh ! if you could know what it was to 
feel as I do now, you would pity me. I am 
aware that I must die ; and, now for the first 
time, have learnt to reflect on what is to follow 
death. What is to become of one, who feels 
that she is, what your prayer has just taught 
her, *a stranger in the courts of the Lord?' 
What a lesson am I to those who, like me, 
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^^H have only lived for the enjoyments of this 
^^m world ; who forget that there is an end to all 
^^H things, and that there is an ever-enduring 
^^M hereafter? what is to become of me, dear 
^^m Hyacinth ? 1 feel I have no time left to 
^^1 reconcile me to the God whom I have so 
^^H selfishly neglected. And for what? Alas! 
^^H alas ! how paltry and grovelling appear the 
^^H joys for which I have hitherto alone lived ! 
How loathsome the luxuiy for which I have 
bartered my salvation ! But despair and sick- 
ness change most fearfully the aspect of every 
thing ; and I fancy now that I would gladly 
submit to the severest penury to get rid of the 
upbraidings of my feelings, Oh! my child, 
bow diffeient I must appear to you when com- 
piared to the good Farmer Wilmot, who led 
a life of duty and religious excellence ! to such 
a person, death and sickness must have been 
disarmed of all the horrors which now so appal 



Lady Avondale sunk exhausted on her pil- 
low, overcome by the painful violence of her 
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leoKKflefid fedings; while sobs and aghs 
showed their continuanoe in her nund. But 
her words and dreadfbl agitation, however they 
pained the tender heart <^ her daughter, 
were not withoot comfort. She knew that it 
was that state of mind ah>ne which would bring 
with it ultimate peace; and she inwardly 
thanked her God, that her poor mother was at 
length brought to the knowledge of her great 
and absolute want of the atoning power and 
assistance of our Saviour and the Holy Spirit. 

Hyacinthe's whole time and conversation 
from ihis day past were devoted to pious sub- 
jects. Much was she enabled to say that 
soothed and consoled her dying parent. She 
assured her how precious in the sight of God 
were those sighs of penitence breathed in secret 
— ^those tears unseen by human eyes ; — that our 
tender Father views with attentive and com- 
passionate regards the first faint effort to return 
to Him ;— that he strengthens us by his grace ; 
he encourages us by his promises ; he guides us 

Q 
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by bis Spirit; and receires us into : the. nacober 
of her children : that — j ^ ; 

' Hi& ear is open to the faintest ciy. 
His grace descends to meet the lifted eye^ 
He reads the language of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sinoere/ ' 

Thus soothed and encouraged by her vir- 
tuous daughter^ Lady Avondale passed, tb^ 
remaining months of her life. She l^rnt to 
look forward ivith hope to that kingdom/ the 
only subject worthy the struggles and exertions 
of an immortal spirit. She looked back with 
shame and contempt to the frivolous pleasures 
and paltry gratifications by which the stream, of 
her life had been so polluted and disturbed. 
Objects once contemplated with delight, were 
seen in their real proportions; and they ap- 
peared less than nothing — the nothingne^, .pf 
vanity ! She felt the absurdity and evil of 
those high thoughts of her bosom, which, en- 
gendering pride, had led to bitterness and every 
unworthy passion, and deeply did she now 
contemn them. 
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She at length learnt with deep humility to' 
hope that pardon would be eittended^ notwitfiv 
standing the past unrighteousness of her days ; 
she learnt to believe that she had * an advocate 
with the Father — even Jesus Christ the right- 
eous ;' that * Him hath God exalted to b^ a 
Prince and Saviour, to give repentance to 
Isr2te\, and forgiveness of sins!' 

'With this deep conviction Lady Avondale'fi 
I^Lst knoments were gilded. She sank into h6r 
eternatrest, from the arms of her daughter and 
husband, who himself benefited by the rays bf 
holiness shed on the pillow of death ; and we 
must hope that her humble and contrite heart, 
with all its affections increased and purified, 
was received as a peace-offering by a merciful 
God! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Hope gladdens the world with its living ray. 

And smiles serenely on all ; 
It scatters a thousand charms in its way 

Over this earthly ball : 
It has streams of peace, and joy, and love, 

To water this valley of death ; 
And brings the flowers of heaven from above 

For virtue's undying wreath.' 



Hyacinthe is now about to take her leave of 
her kind readers. We have seen her sustain 
more than one character, and I trust it has 
been in a manner likely to edify those of my 
young friends who may chance to peruse this 
simple tale. But we will not leave her in sor- 
row and affliction. She deserves to have great 
happiness; and the Almighty hand showered 
much fehcity upon her during the remainder of 
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her life : uot that she escaped the pains and 
troubles which we must all expect to meet with 
in the course of our pilgrimage through a world, 
the paths of which are, for the wisest reasons, 
strewed alike with thorns and roses. She had 
her share of human woe ; but it was so chas- 
tened and supported by the aid to which she 
always looked, that every sorrow was softened. 
Rich is the reward even on earth, in peace of 
conscience, to those who only trust in God. 
He will hear the voice of our prayers — He will 
send his Holy Spirit to guard us from the pol- 
lutions, and guide us through the pei-plexitiea 
of the world; and he will ultimately welcome 
us to that eternal home, where the ransomed 
of the Lord shall meet to taste of everlasting 

joy- 
After the sad scene which Lord Avondale 
and Hyacinthc had witnessed at the Castle, 
Lord Avondale was anxious that by change of 
place the sorrowful impression left on their 
minds should be in a measure obviated : they 
therefore made a short tour on the Continent. 
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Oft iheir return, Hyacinthe was delighted by 
her fother proposing a visit to Beechwood ; and 
too happy was she to find herself once morein 
the arms of her dea, aunt and amiable cousins. 
Lord Avondale, soon after their arrival, told 
her that business would take him from her for 
a few weeks, and that he would then return to 
accompany her hack to Avondale Castle. 

It was with much regret that Hyacinthe 
parted with her father ; her young affectionate 
heart clung with the truest filial love to one 
who had endeared himself to her by such 
constant tenderness and indulgence ; but he 
promised her soon to return, and added, that 
his leaving her was in order to insure her 
future happiness. He said tliis with a look go 
full of cheerful satisfaction, that it communi- 
cated pleasure to the heart of his daughter. 
Her thoughts instantly glanced towards her 
dear friends at Fairhrook ; but Lord Avondale 
, had been so invariably silent upon the subject, 
that, with the delicacy which was natural to her, 
she had scarcely ever ventured to express her 
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feelings or wishes relative to the objects of her 
early affection, from the fear that it might be 
irksome to him. 

At the expiration of six weeks Lord Avon- 
dale returned, improved in looks and spirits. 
He would not hear of extending their stay at 
Beechwood beyond the next day, and appeared 
all anxiety to be at home. 

What joy — what happiness awaited our 
heroine, on her arrival at the Castle ! 

' Hyacinthe,' said Lord Avondale, when they 
had entered the hall, ' I wish to show yoa an 
alteration I have made in your apartments.' 

She followed the Earl with eagerness, seeing 
by his countenance that some joyful surprise 
awaited her: and indeed most joyful were her 
feelings, when, on entering her sitting-room, 
she was clasped to the bosom of her foster- 
mother. 

' We are never again to part, my darling 
child,' exclaimed this excellent woman; while 
Hyacinthe, who wept from excess of emotion, 
conld only falter out, as she for a moment 
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turned from her embrace, to throw herself into 
the arms of Lord Avondale, ' Oh ! this is in- 
deed happinesB! — ^how can I ever thank you 
sufficiently, my dear kind father?' 

After a few minutes given to the delight of 
this meeting, Mrs. Wilmot opened a door which 
communicated to apartments Lord Avondale 
had destined for her use ; and there Hyacinthe 
found the good Susan Ashfield, who had a 
room appropriated to her, close to those of her 
mistress. 

Mrs. Wilmot was to reside at the Castle as 
long as she lived ; where indeed her days might 
pass as quietly as at her cottage. She was 
put into possession of a bed-room and a small 
dressing-closet ; with a charming sitting-room, 
looking into a beautiful flower-garden, i^eh 
she was also to consider as her own. A private 
staircase communicated with these rooms, which 
led to a small vestibule, by which she could at 
once descend to her little territory, from whence 
a path led to the most secluded and beautiful 
parts of the park. Her dear child could be 
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with her the greatest part of the day ; for it is 
needless to relate that the two governesses ap- 
pointed to attend on the Lady Hyacinthe ha4 
long since been dismissed^ her future education 
being more judiciously designed. And how 
felicitous it was to the high-born heiress of 
Avondale Castle^ to feel that she could now 
watch over the declining years of one who ha^d 
succoured the destitute little May ; ai^d by 
unwearied kindness and attention endeavouir, to 
repay her for all that had been done for her 
during her more than usually helpless <^hild- 
hood ! And poor Mrs. Wilmot — how did her 
pious heart expand with gratitude to God, who 
thus rewarded her by a protected ^nd happy 
old age for the deeds of charity done in earlier 
years ! 

* But, my dear Mrs. Villars, and dear good 
Mr. Neville, how you will miss them, my own 
darling mother ! — and how distressed they must 
have been to have lost you ! ' said Hyacinthe, 
with a shaded countenance, after the first joy- 
ous ei^eitement had subsided* 
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' Aak no queBtions, dearest, aod wait wHh 
patience, and you will find that they are almost 
as happy as I am.' 

With this delightful assurance of Mrs. Wil- 
mot, Byacinthe was obliged to be satisfied ; for 
she could elicit nothing further either from her 
or Lord Avondale. 

Much did it delight this affectionate girl to 
witness the attentive kindness of the Earl's 
nner to Mrs. Wilmot, who with tears of 
gratitude told the history of her being now 
domesticated at the Castle. 

Lord Avondale had come in person to the 
farm, to solicit her to take up her abode under 
the same roof with her adopted daughter. ' i 
felt much, ray dear child,' she added, ' in 
leaving the spot where rested all that remained 
to me of my precious husband; and at first I 
felt that it would be impossible for me to tear 
myself away from my dear home : but at length 
I considered how he would have wished me to 
have acted, and at once my mind was altered^ 
I knew that to give you happiness would have 
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been his loost fervent wish ; and believe me, 
my child, it is mine also. Life once more will 
become interesting to me, for I can now again 
demote myself to you ; and in seeing your hap- 
pinesB 1 shall have fresh and daily cause of 
adoring the Divine source from whence it 
flows.' 

The next day was Sunday. Hyacintbe, now 
mistress of her own actions, and of her father's 
establishment, was anxious to introduce, by 
degrees, into Avondale Castle, the habits of 
Beechwood. How happy it would make her if 
she could induce those around her to consider 
this holy day as one of rest and recollection, 
and of communion with God ; in which the 
Lord's name was to be honoured and praised, 
from the rising up of the sun to the going 
down thereof! 

With very varied feelings did this amiable 
girl pursue her path towards the church, lean- 
ing on the arm of her father, who seemed, by a 
tender pressure of the hand, whose trembling 
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was perceptible to him, to seek to calm the 
agttalioa of which he himself partook, 

Hyacinthe certainty felt calmer and happier 
than she had ever done before at Avondale 
Castle ; but still tears of sorrow rose to her 
eyea when she i-emembered the young and 
lovely mother who was now in her untimely 
and mucb-dreaded grave. She was about to 
visit the church, where in the cold, dark vault 
rested all that remained of one whose happi- 
ness had been in luxury : here was laid the 
mouldering form of her whose pride had been 
perishable beauty, and those riches, of which 
all that now availed to the short-lived worldling 
was the escutcheoned coffin which held her 
inanimate dust [ It was au awful and afflict- 
ing lesson ; but the agitated Hyacinthe then 
thought of the last scene of the existence of 
her mother with a composing satisfaction, and 
prayed with inward but intense fervour that 
she was received by God as a truly penitent 
sinner, although indeed she came to Him for 
pardon but at the ' eleventh hour.' 
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On entering the cortaioed pew, to which 
they had access by a private door, Hyacinthe 
sank on her knees in pious prayer. But what 
voice was it that startled her in her medita- 
tions 1 — what well-known accents met her ear, 
when, as if in accordance with the subject of 
her meditations, the clei^yman commenced the 
service with the words, ' The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise!' 

Hyacinthe hastily rose, and, going forward in 
the pew, looked anxiously towards the reading- 
desk, where she beheld her dear friend> the 
pious instructor of her early years, — the vene- 
rated Mr. Neville ! Softened and saddened by 
the reflections which had previously filled her 
mind, the unexpected sight filled her bosom 
with eaiotion, and she cast her eyes towards 
Lord Avondale to seek some explanation of the 
occurrence. His were beaming with tenderness 
on herself; and inwai'dly he felt most happy 
that the surprise should in a measure disturb 
the mournful thoughts, which, from the pecu- 
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liar ^chafacter of her mind^ he had- felt 61^ 
would be created by her first visit to the h<Ay 
edifice where rested the marble sepalt^hrt' of 
her mother. The eyes of Hyacinthe were agtiifa 
tamed towards Mr. Neville, whose toice fiii- 
tered in a slight degree as his regard met her& | 
but he instantly recovered^ and he procbed^d 
with the service in his usual impressive man-^ 
ner. 

The sermon explained to our heroine tihie 
mystery of Mr. Neville's appearance at AVon- 
dale. He addressed his congregation "for the 
first time, and presented himself as their future 
rector. His discourse was most eloquent aihl 
touching ; and tears were drawn firoin the &fiU 
of many of the congregation. As for* Hya- 
cinthe^ hers flowed in torrents ; but they were 
tears of joy, of gratitude, and surprise. 

At the conclusion of the service she' was 
conducted by her father into the arms of MVfe. 
Villars, who was waiting for her in the poiWh ; 
and in a moment she found herself in the Ri^ti- 
tory> which was adjoining the -church, p^si^eld 
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altemstely to the bosoms of her two kind 
friends. 

The history of all this happiness was briefly 
thus. The Uviiig of Avoudale became vacant a 
few months before ; and it was Lord Avon- 
dale's earnest wish, both on his own account 
and Hyaeinthe's, to present it to Mr. Neville. 
For this purpose he visiled Fairbrook, and, in 
the kindest and most delicate way, besought 
fais acceptance of it. 

No expense or pains had been spared to 
make their new abode delightful, and indeed it 
was a lovely spot. What joy — what happiness 
did these arrangements insure to Hyacinthe ! 
How could she be sufficiently grateful to her 
considerate parent? — 'Only,' she exclaimed, 
with fervour, pressing his hand again and again 
to her lips, ' by de.voting my life to vou, and 
by. making your pleasure my first and dearest 
care.' 

Hyacinthe is so happy now, that it is a fa- 
vourable opportunity of allowing the curtain to 
fall on her and her delighted friends. How- 



e%r,' trdlBling 6he^fiaf^ Mrf^idted'ifeoiAfe ^ite*4^^m- 
terest in the minds of my young read€ni^>for 
their gratification we will just take a little peep 
into her maturer years, and^add,^-^that^'our 
amiable heroine had a long life of happiUese^^ 
that she was the joy aftd comfort of L6rd A^on- 
dale's old age, the pride and delist of the 
good rector and his sister, and the solace a&d 
blessing of her adopted mother. > 

Hyacinthe shone no less brightly in her t^- 
racter of wife and mother; and was k^ewarded 
by finding ati excellent husband in liie sdni of 
Lbi^d Gi^evill6. • ; (i 

It wa!s iiew life and existence to thfe-^godd 
M^rs. WilmOt, when she held in ber wrtos aiid- 
tlrer fiWd'^May;* for so wa^ natn^ oUi^4ife- 
toirie's first child. * Mother ' was' the- elid^ar- 
'iWgntitailB' by which the excellerit \tomsm'was 
ddUd by the children of ' hieir child/ '^ die 
' still fondly styled the Lady Hyadttthe 'Mans- 
field ; a*fd iri superintending thdde defeft* ehtt^es 
•^he felt ^hebld stoniething t6 liVe^fo*.^ anflvshe 
i^'?L^' itid^^d" Ibvfefd by them and th*Sr«*geiitle 
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mother with an affection at once tender and 
enduring, 

k 

^^ And now, my readers, farewell. I trust that 
■toy Hyacinthe may be as kindly received as 
her predecessor, 'Alice Seymour;' and that 
her Ufe may offer amusement as well as in- 
struction to those who peruse these pages. 1 
have essayed in this Tale, as in my first, to 
make it a practical lesson ; and to show that a 
deep sense of religion will alone gild the path 
of life with permanent brightness ; and that 
the measure of happiness enjoyed by rational 
beings, even in this world, depends more upon 
their personal qualities — upon the principles, 
habits, and dispositions they cultivate, than 
upon external circumstances ; and that no 
course of life can be safe or satisfactory which 
is pursued without reference to God. 1 seek 
not to prove that riches and prosperity are not 
good, or that sickness and suffering are not 
evils ; but I would wish to show that both may 
be sanctified^ and each state rendered subser- 
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vient to the glory of Him who dispenses both 
good and evil. Only let us ' watch and pray/ 
and trust in Him ; let us earnestly implore the 
assistance of His Holy Spirit, that we may be 
enabled temperately to enjoy, and meekly to . 
suffer, all that is decreed by His will ; thus 
insuring to ourselves a strong, constant, and 
sustaining sense of His protecting goodness 
and unfaiUng wisdom. Then, whether our path 
lead amidst sunny pastures or through the bar- 
ren wilderness, we shall perceive that a heavenly 
arm directs, and a heavenly smile invites, us 
to press forward in well-doing, even through 
storms and darkness, to that pure region where 
all is cloudless and serene ! 



THE END. 
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